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W HITETAIL DEER IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


AN INTIMATE STUDY OF THE HABITS OF THIS FAMOUS GAME ANIMAL BASED 
ON THE OBSERVATIONS OF A LOCAL HUNTER IN THE COUNTY OF HILLSBORO 


N considering the size and general ap- 

pearance of deer, his hoofs, horns, etc., 

one is apt to class him in a general 
sort of way with cattle, but from my 
own experience, I advise that when it 
comes to hunting deer, one forget cow 
and remember rabbit, for in his habits 
and actions the deer is just a sort of 
glorified rabbit. 

The deer we shall look for in New 
Hampshire is a sort of mouse-colored 
fellow. He really isn’t that color either, 
after you get him and look closely at 
him, but when you first see him getting 
under way or tearing past, he looks 
mouse color, at least to me, and the color 
blends well with that of small brush, 
the dead lower limbs of pine trees, the 
deep shadows of forest, and most any- 
thing else the deer may be using for a 
background at the time. In the spring- 
time, he sheds his horns and his coat and 
is bright red for the summer season, but 
by the time you get ready to hang him 
up in your shed, he has his war color 
on again. 

The under part of his tail is white, 
and when he runs it sticks up and looks 
white to the man behind. If you don’t 
watch yourself, you’ll pick out this fine 
obtrusive white for your target, and shoot 
over his back as he tips down with his 
forefeet on the ground and the white of 
his tail four feet above the most vital 
places. They-told me that the deer whips 
down his tail hiding the white when hit, 
but mine don’t, though I have seen one 
lower it when gathering himself to jump 
a bush or fence, and actually wave it 
from side to side as he tipped with the 
vital parts below it. 

Mr. Deer is fairly regular in his hab- 
its. In the morning early, how early I 
am not prepared to say, but very early, 
probably about as the first grayness 
shows in the east, he arises from his 
downy (?) bed and fares forth for 
breakfast. If the locality where he 
ranges sounds and smells perfectly safe 
and secure to him, he may lie on 
a little hillock or under a hemlock in the 
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swamp where he ate his supper, but if 
there is any uneasiness in his subcon- 
sciousness, and if he isn’t too tired, he 
will climb a hill after supper and take 
his rest somewhere on the hill, probably 
not on the top, but somewhere on the 
hillside with the breeze coming over the 
top to bring scents to his nostrils and 
sounds to his ears, and with a fairly 
clear view for his eyes into the valley or 
along the slope below. Stormy weather 
usually finds him doing his sleeping un- 
der an evergreen tree, usually a hemlock, 
but sometimes pines with thick tops, and 
always with a clear view to leeward. 


Testing the wind 


PON arising in the morning, he pro- 
ceeds immediately to the matter of 
breakfast, or on bare ground, a 

drink may come first. He feeds, or at 
least meanders around and does some 
feeding, until the locality where he may 
be gets garish from the light of day, 
when he turns in for another snooze, or 
just lies down to chew his cud and rumi- 
nate. In cloudy weather, he stays up 
longer, lying down about 9 or 10 A. M. 
For this siesta, he chooses an entirely 
different location. Very seldom does he 
lie twice in the same spot, except after 
long intervals. If the weather is rather 
cold and the skies clear, his day bed will 
be in a place sheltered from the wind 


and in the full light of the sun. If he 
feels confidence in his surroundings, this 
place is very apt to be right in his feed- 
ing ground, on the sunny side of a little 
knoll ‘and near the crown of it. The . 
prevailing wind being northwest in the 
hunting season and the morning sun be- 
ing in the southeast, his bed is usually 
on the southeast side of something. 

He does not favor the lee side of large 
rocks or uprooted trees, or anything that 
does not permit the breeze with its tell- 
tale odors to seep through. He prefers 
the leeward side of pines that grow 
branches close to the ground, or thick 
clumps of tall laurel or other dense 
brush, and these on the southeast slope 
of a hill in the A. M., and the south side 
in the P. M., and if he is uneasy, he 


likes the hill rather sizeable with quite 


a stretch of country always under his 
immediate cognizance, though he him- 
self is always screened from distant 
view in any direction while lying down, 
and from the windward side whether ly- 
ing down, standing, or running straight 
away. If one approaches him directly 
from the windward, he is gone before 
one knows anything about it, and like- 
wise if one approaches on his track, 
no matter from which direction. 

A real foxy deer will put a fish-hook 
in his track before lying down so that 
one must pass not only in his view but 
also to windward of him in approaching 
via his track. An apparently indefinite 
zig-zag course will sometimes bring one 
near enough to see the first jump, but 
it must be skilfully executed and the 
deer not too nervous; this method takes 
much time and is usually barren of defi- 
nite results. In a flank approach, one 
sometimes gets near enough to see a flash 
of tail or hear a thump of hoofs, but 
usually the deer just sneaks away from 
his bed, using his windward screen as 
a cover. If his nest seems secure to’ 
him and it is not about time for him to 
move anyway, he will stick pretty tight 
no matter what approaches, so long as 
it is not following directly on his track. 
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A man from Townsend, Massachusetts, 
was hunting on West Hill with his wife. 
The ground was bare. They followed a 
woods road through Giles Swamp and on 
the edge of West Hill where there was 
a good view clear to the Townsend- 
Brookline road, they stopped and talked 
for quite a while. Right beside them was a 
thick patch of laurel, a hundred feet or 
so across. A big buck was lying in this 
patch. The hour was about 9 A. M., 
and the day was sunny. Finally, the 
buck, who no doubt had been peering at 
them through the brush all the time, 
lost his nerve and rose up and leaped 
for cover, and the man shot him. ; 

Another time, on the north end of 
West Hill near Aaron’s Spring, on a 
cloudy day, Will Copeland came up the 
woods road and stopped to listen for his 
dogs which were trailing a fox. After 
standing there for some time, he noticed 
tracks in the snow crossing a little way 
ahead and went forward to look at them. 
He saw they were deer tracks and 
straightened up, and looked to see where 
they led, when two deer jumped up in 
a thick patch of laurel a few yards away 
and ran. This was about the middle of 
the forenoon. 

One morning I followed the tracks of 
two deer up the road that leads from 
QO. D.’s orchard to the stone quarry. The 
tracks left the road and ran up into the 
laurel on the sunny side hill where the 
deer were lying down. They stuck until 
I left the road on their tracks when 
they departed suddenly. I didn’t see 
them but heard a slight noise. From 
these aforementioned circumstances and 
others I know of, I gather that a deer 
has considerable faith in thick laurel as 
cover, and also that he has some idea 
that a man sometimes follows a road. 


NCE, I fol- 

lowed a deer 

track from 
the swamp in 
back of Betly’s 
up over the hill 
to the slope 
towards Brooks 
Rockwood’s pas- 
ture. It was a 
cool, sunny morn- 
ing and as the 
deer had fed in 
the swamp, I 
knew that he was 
looking for his 
siesta. The 
ground was most- 
ly bare and the 
tracking slow. 
When I came to 
the sunward 
slope, I advanced 
very cautiously, 
and looking far 
ahead, made out 
a patch of thick brush that had all 
the ear marks of a head board for a 
deer’s bed. There were a number of 
hemlocks on the slope, but on all the 
limbs were well up from the ground. Un- 
der the hemlocks there was still some 
hard snow which had softened from the 
sun and showed traces plainly. Very 
carefully I swung a big circle about the 
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brush patch at a safe distance, looking 
around to make my circle always on the 
best tracking ground, and finally de- 
cided that my deer had gone in and had 
not come out of that brush patch, and 
that he must still be there. It looked 
like a dubious proposition to try and get 
him alone, so I cut for Aunt Belle’s and 
doughnuts and assistance. Doughnuts 
there were in profusion, but no assist- 
ance, so I came back alone in the after- 
noon, circled again and found the deer 
still “in”, and planned as best I could. 
Keeping pretty well to leeward and al- 
ways with something between me and 
him, I crept right to the edge of the 
brush patch, and then I was too near 
for I couldn’t see anything. If I got 
far enough to see over the brush, I was 
out of gunshot, so I started to creep in. 
Interlocking shrubs barred my way, and 
as I separated thenj, pushing one with 
my gun, and holding another to one side 
with my hand, and stepping high over 
still another, the deer jumped and I saw 
his white tail wave twice above the brush 
and then he was gone straight away and 
I could not even glimpse him through 
the brush. This brush patch was only 
about 75 feet across. 

In bright, sunny weather, the deer 
lies in the sunlight until it is gone from 
the place in which he happens to be, then 
he gets up, stretches himself, and be- 
gins to think about supper. He does not 
travel far and avoids the open until it 
becomes quite dusky. If he is in a swamp, 
he will feed around in the brush, but if 
up on a-high hill, he will just stand 
around under the trees waiting for the 
light to die. In New Hampshire in De- 
cember, he arises about 3 P. M., and if 
the cover along the way is good, and 
shady, may be at a feeding place a mile 
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Very carefully I swung a big circle about the brush patch at a safe distance 


or so away by 4:30 in the afternoon. 


HE extent of a deer’s normal range, 
that is, the territory he usually 
covers and in which he makes his 

home when undisturbed, varies with the 
age of the deer. The two little deer I 
shot in the vicinity of Little Potanipus 
Hill lived right there all the time, their 
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range extending from the swamps and 
meadows between Betly’s and the Pierce 
Place, to Brooks Rockwood’s pasture 
and Averill’s meadows. Their mother 
stayed there with them for the most part, 
but if disturbed would leave immediate- 
ly and be gone for a day or two. The 
little fellows if chased out, swung a little 
curve up on to Big Potanipus Hill (back 
of Cleveland Place) and then right back 
again, and if left on Big Potanipus at 
night, would be back on old ground by 
morning. This area which you might 
call their home was, roughly, about two 
miles on a side, and if you call their 
range five square miles, you wouldn’t 
miss it much. That is, of course, ideal 
home country for a deer and embraces 
everything required—the cut-offs and 
swamps, the ay ple trees, hills and water. 


NE year, there were in that ter- 
O ritory, besides the little deer, five 

others of larger size, two of them 
being yearlings. These five ranged to- 
gether and their range covered that 
of the small deer and besides extended 
to the Frost Place, Coal Kiln Brook 
basin, including Brook’s Pond, across 
the head of Perley’s Pond, up the 
State line to Perley’s pasture, and down 
into Dave Rockwood’s pasture, though 
they stayed for the greater part of the 
time in the small deer’s range and the 
Frost Place and Brook’s Pond, but when 
disturbed, Dave Rockwood’s pasture 
suited them as well. 

Another year, a drove, including a 
small one or two, ranged from the Pierce 
Place across Brook’s Pond basin and 
through by Duck and Green Ponds to 
Stickney’s pasture and _ Beckonert’s 
meadows on the Townsend Brookline 
road, the larger ones crossing West Hill 
to Uncle Steve’s 
place and rang- 
ing the Coal Kiln 
Brook, with an 
occasional trip to 
Willis Ball’s or- 
chard. The whole 
territory ranged 
by these larger 
deer was about 
twenty - five 
square miles, and 
I think this may 
be taken as the 
average range of 
the average deer, 
provided, of 
course, that area 
embraces all his 
requirements. 

The stag, thai 
is the old boy 
with a footprint 
like a yearling 
heifer’s, and 
horns like a brush 
heap, wrinkles on 
his neck you could lay your finger in- 
to, a wild red look in his eyes and no 
love in his heart, is an outlaw like a 
rogue elephant, and a wanderer:on the 
face of the earth. His range is the wide, 
wide world, and wherever he may be, he 
wishes to be somewhere else. No deer 
dope you may figure applies to him; he 
is a law unto himself. The Rockwood- 
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Elliot Triumvirate followed one’s track 
all the way from Hollis around by North 
Brookline to Mason before starting him, 
and we followed him from there nigh 
into Wilton the next day without start- 
ing him. All respectable deer were yard- 
ed at the time. He went through a yard 
in Mason, and when he went in, the 
others went out in all directions. The 
men who followed him before, into Hollis 
from the east, followed him through an- 
other yard where likewise the other 
deer scattered. I’d like to shoot one of 
those big fellows; Rufe Wells got one, 
and it weighed four or five hundred; but 
the fellow with limited time at his dis- 
posal had best stick to deer if he wants 
venison, and leave the stags alone. 


Most hunters have the notion that the 
deer depends mostly upon his fine sense 
of smell to warn him of approaching dan- 
ger, but that is not so; he depends as 
much upon his sense of hearing and of 
sight, and they are every bit as fine as 
his sense of smell, and don’t ever forget 
that he knows how and when to use each 
of them. When under way and going 
full tilt, he will go into the wind if he 
can, and when so going will smash 
through the thickest kind of brush for 
cover, trusting to his nose alone. If not 
practicable to go into the wind, he will 
keep it on one flank and a good view on 
the ether; I have seen no exception to 
this. When moving more slowly, even at 
a lope, he makes almost_no noise himself, 
but frequently stops to listen if pursued. 


HE food of the deer is not a very 

choice assortment. During the 

hunting season, if obtainable, the 
low blackberry that grows in the shade 
under the pines and over the old brush 
piles, under the shadow of the sprouts on 
cut-off lands and in the swamps, seems to 
be the prime favorite dish. I have fol- 
lowed deer trails many times leading 
from patch to patch of this, and found 
the vines pulled and disarranged from 
his feeding. When there is but little 
snow, the deer will still feed on this, dig- 
ging down into.the snow for it. Once 
he gets a hold of a vine, he can pull 
quite a bit of it out at one time. When 
snow is deep, I have known deer when 
being chased and quite scared, in chanc- 
ing across a bare spot on a sheltered, 
sunny hillside where the blackberry 
under small pines had not been very 
heavily covered by snow and that had 
been thawed off, to grab a vine or two 
in passing, and have never known one to 
bother to eat anything else, except an 
apple, when in flight. The paunch of 
each deer I have examined, and they 
were all shot while the blackberry vine 
was available, has contained that vine, or 
rather, the leaf from that vine. This 
blackberry should not be confused with 
the sandy hillside variety that grows the 
large luscious berry sometimes called the 
“dew berry”; the vine the deer likes has 
almost no berry at all, and that which it 
has seldom matures, and the vine is fur- 
ther marked by the embryonic develop- 
ment of its thorns, and the fact that 
the thorns stay on and do not dry up all 
winter in the localities I have visited. 
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Western deer live in a oe open country than the Eastern whitetail. Snow causes 
them likewise to feed away from cover. 


As a delicacy, a sweet apple possesses 
an almost irresistible attraction for a 
deer, and he will travel long distances 
and risk his hide again and again just 
to get a few mouthfuls of sweet apples. 
In all his feedings, he is a conserver and 
never if it can be avoided, cleans up all 
the available supply in any one locality. 
So with the apples; if there are several 
trees, he will visit a number-of them, eat 
an apple or two under each, and shove 
off. If there is only one tree, he eats 
only a few apples that may be lying 
about on the ground. He doesn’t seem to 
care for many, but what few he wants, 
he wants mighty badly, and he will paw 
down through a foot or two of snow to 
get them. 

When his favorite blackberry is not 
available, his principal food consists of 
buds from the tips of shoots, including 
the ash, maple, birch, oak and sometimes 
sumach. These he finds in greatest num- 
bers, and in most tender and succulent 
condition, in cut-offs and swamps, so his 
feeding range remains in about the same 
territory whatever conditions, varying 
only to include the apple trees, when the 
apple dessert is in season. _ 

In sections where it abounds, as in 
Mason, a certain special of ground hem- 
lock or dwarf cedar finds much favor 
with his deership when snow is deep, and 
his feeding range then takes in most of 
them in the vicinity and he gets a 
mouthful from each, even digging 
down for those buried in the snow. 
These have a rather strong odor, even to 
a mortal, and I have seen where a deer 
turned at right angles, went straight to 
a buried bush of this kind, about twenty 
yards away, dug down and ate a mouth- 
ful or two, and then went back and con- 
tinued on his original route. This dwarf 
cedar or ground hemlock looks more like 
a cedar than it does a hemlock, and 
grows to about the height of a man; the 





size preferred by the deer is about two 
or three feet high. This must not be 
confused with the juniper which fans 
out all over the ground and bears the 
purple berries. I have seen deer tracks 
lead to and from juniper, but could never 
detect where one ate any of it; it may 
be that one eats a berry or so for the 
kidneys as a wench eats the extract 
thereof called “gin. f° 

When snow is very deep, the dwarf 
oak whose leaves do not drop, but wither 
and remain on the tree, furnish food 
which the deer does not disdain. There 
is a little patch of them on Little Pu- 
tanipus Hill, where the deer yarded once 
upon a time, and another on Perley’s 
Flats, between his board yard and Duck 
Pond, and is fed on extensively “ when 
snow is deep. I am of the opinion that 
the deer turns to this leaf when other 
food is heavily encrusted in sleet and 
ice, but am not sure of that. 


N order to shoot a deer, the first thing, 

of course, is to find him. This is 

purely a track proposition. That is, 
he makes tracks and you make tracks, 
and you make your tracks lead to where 
his tracks are, and the success of the 
game—from your point of view—de- 
pends upon the proper synchronising of 
the track-making so that you are making 
tracks about where he is making tracks 
at about the time he is making them. 
See? The rules are easy, but the inside 
stuff is harder. This is the way it works 
out. In the wee sma’ hours before the 
peep of day, you spring lightly from 
your warm and comfortable bed, dress 
hastily to the tune of chattering teeth, 
souse your head into ice water, gobble 
your breakfast, grab your gun and your 
lunch and beat it for the vicinity of deer- 
feeding grounds. These you flank look- 
ing for tracks; The very best way to tell 
a fresh track is to go over the ground 
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the day before, and if the track is there 
today and was not there yesterday, 
it is fairly fresh. When this is im- 
practicable, as when you were in New 
York yesterday and are in New Hamp- 
shire hunting today, study the track very 
carefully and bear in mind that it is not 
the condition of the track alone, but its 
condition when considered in the light of 
circumstances. For instance, in extreme- 
ly cold weather, a track may be full of 
frost, a regular network of it, a few min- 
utes after the deer steps out of it. A 
track on crust where the deer breaks 
through where the sun hits it and does 
not in the shade, was made when the 
sun had softened the crust. Conversely, 
a crust that has been caused by sun- 
melting will at 
night hold better 
in the open than 
under the trees, 
and just the oppo- 
site on sunny days. 
A new ‘track on 
snow always looks 
more clear cut and 
cleaner than an old 
one. Also, the snow 
kicked up _ looks 
fresher. Snow fleas 
will sometimes hop 
into tracks as soon 
as they are made, 
and they make 
them look old; shoo 
them out before ex- 
amining or they 
may fool you. The 
loose snow kicked 
out by the deer 
may be a better 
guide than the 
track itself, which 
may be deep and 
so shaded and pro- 
tected. Loose snow 
and lumps kicked 
out will congeal 
and stick to the snow underneath in time, 
the period depending on the weather. In 
extremely cold weather without much 
wind, and which has remained unchanged 
for days, the age of a track is most diffi- 
cult to determine. This seldom occurs, 
however; if we look back carefully, there 
is usually some meteorological condition 
in the near past that would affect a track 
one way or another at the time. 

Bare ground tracking is slow, but not 
at all impossible. The freshness of a 
track is then determined by frost and 
moisture. A bare ground track that is 
full of frost is old, especially if cobwebs 
are also present. In fallen leaves, unless 
the weather has been unusually dry, it 
is damp under the leaves, and even if 
the deer kicks none over (which he will) 
the pressure in most places leaves a 
damp spot just where his foot was. Also, 
when he steps into a soft spot, the mud 
in his tracks for a few steps thereafter 
will remain damp for a considerable 
time, and the amount of dampness re- 
maining is a good guide to the time that 
has elansed since the deer passed. 

The key to bare ground-tracking is the 
size of the foot prints and their position 
relative to each other, i. e., their distance 
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apart. The running track is easy to fol- 
low almost anywhere; it is when he 
starts to walk that the trouble begins. 
Suppose the track leads along clear cut, 
and then is not clear thereafter, do not 
step ahead looking for it and track the 
ground all up yourself; stop at the last 
clear foot-print and with the distance 
between that and the last one preceding 
as a radius (measured with the eye), ex- 
amine carefully a semi-circle described 
to the front for the slightest trace of 
what might be a track, and when found, 
using the same radius.and that new spot 
as a center, proceed as before. In this 
way the track can be traced through very 
hard country, the idea being that many 
things make marks on the ground, but 





Venison comprises the staple diet of the trapper 


marks the same distance apart as the 
deer steps and continuing in proper se- 
ries, are probably the tracks of the deer. 
With good tracking ground ahead, one 
should not bother to track through hard 
country; the last plain track should be 
plainly marked so that it may be picked 
up later if necessary, and a semi-circle 
swung ahead to find the track on good 
ground. After one becomes accustomed 
to the habits of deer, it is often possible 
to look ahead a long way and surmise 
almost exactly where the deer will travel. 
John Haverfield can do this with almost 
never a mistake, and almost anyone can 
pick out numerous places where the deer 
will not go. Where tracks are numerous 
on bad ground, a semi-circle through 
good ground somewhat ahead—ground so 
good that the track may be plainly seen 
—is the only solution, and sometimes a 
full circle all around is necessary. 

In determining the size of a deer from 
the tracks, three factors must be taken 
into consideraticn, the size and the depth 
of the track and the length of stride. 
Some small deer have large feet and 
some have long legs, and it is difficult 
to judge the weight of a deer by the 
depth of his track, but by taking al! 
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three into consideration, one can usually 
arrive at a fair estimate. The sex is 
easier to determine, the hoof of the buck 
being much more sharply pointed and 
straighter on the side than the doe’s. 

A deer is a rubber-necked sort of 
fellow in more ways than one. In looking 
about or feeding, he moves his feet as 
seldom-as possible, preferring to reach 
about by twisting and turning and 
stretching his neck. He will run straight 
away from you, stop and look straight 
back, and then run again, and as you 
follow his track you cannot tell where 
he stopped, the tracks look the same 
right along. Also he will walk behind a 
clump ‘of bushes or a tree trunk, peer 
around first one side and then the other, 
without moving a 
foot, and his track 
will look just as 
though he had 
walked straight 
past without stop- 
ping. If you should 
see where he has 
stopped behind a 
bush or other cov- 
er, and peered 
through at some- 
thing, and made 
several tracks, that 
is where he has 
stamped his feet in 
defiance of some- 
thing he fears. He 
often does this 
when being fol- 
lowed, and when 
you see the place, 
you can be sure he 
is not far away 
and that his mood 
is defiant; a deer 
in a panic does not 
do this. In mak- 
ing a sneaking get- 
away, he will walk 
in line behind a 
tree, and his track approaching and de- 
parting from that tree will look exactly 
as though he had walked straight through 
it. He uses the tree as both screen and 
background. 


ERY early in the morning or late 

in the afternoon is the most fayor- 

able time for the deer hunter. 
Manifestly, the very worst time in which 
to get a deer is when he has nothing to 
think of but taking care of himself. 
Early in the morning when he is feeding 
is a very good time, but after a day’s 
chase he is much hungrier and tired be- 
sides, and his mentality is not what it 
was in the morning. He then has many 
things on his mind, and, if the chase has 
been properly conducted, he is more de- 
fiant and not nearly so easy to throw into 
a panic. 

When first jumped, any deer’s first 
idea is to get away from you, and his 
next, to travel so that he wil] not run 
nto another enemy. His first dash will 
‘e almost straight away from you, after 

“lel he will head up into the wind. 
There are many minor vari»ticns of this 
t the end of a day’s cho: actically 

“ONTINUED ON PAGF %'? 
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TO LURE THE CUNNING WILD-FOWL 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND ARRANGE YOUR SET. OF DECOYS SO 
THEY WILL NOT EXCITE THE SUSPICION OF INCOMING FLOCKS 





N his book, “American Wild Fowl 

Shooting,” written nearly fifty years 
ago, Joseph W. Long says: “One of 
the most important requisites to success- 
ful wild fowl shooting is a suitable flock 
of decoys.” 

Quite true, Mr. Long, and as it was in 
those good old days of plenty of game, 
so it is now, only I believe that a caller 
properly used is even more important 
than decoys, and of the two, I had rather 
be without the wooden ducks than the 
call, particularly in marsh shooting. 

“Decoys,” Long goes on to say, “are 
made in a multitude of ways, and of 
several. different materials. The princi- 
pal objects to be attained, however, are 
naturalness and a proper shape to en- 
able them to ride in an erect position 
during the heavy blows they are exposed 
to. This last is often overlooked in the 
desire to make the decoys as light as 
possible and of such shape as to take 
least room in transportation.” 

A light decoy, one made of cedar, and 
hollow, will jump about in a gale, lie 
sideways and toss about in a most un- 
ducklike manner, besides dragging its 
anchor, or else requiring a particularly 
heavy weight to hold it in positien, es- 
pecially if the bottom is sandy and 
smooth. 

On several occasions when shooting at 
the mouth of the San Jacinto river, 
where everything is sand, a heavy wind 
would pick up the lighter of my decoys, 
carrying them away as if they had brok- 
en loose and lost their weights, while the 
heavier decoys remained about where 
they had been put, close to the blind. 

This didn’t matter so very much, but 
for the trouble of picking them up, be- 
cause the “cans” and the bluebills, flying 
against the wind, would follow up the 
line, looking for live birds and, in the 
end, would reach the blind, or, if by 
chance some lit, a note or two on the 
caller and a shot fired with the gun held 
low so the ducks could not see it, would 
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start them going again, with the result 
that they would come to the blind as the 
others had done. 

The dead birds had to be gathered 
about as fast as they fell, and by grab- 
bing a few of: the drifting decoys every 
time I went out, the labor was lessened; 
still it would have been better had they 
remained where put and behaved them- 
selves, 


ANY attempts have been made to 
M invent a decoy that will fill all 

requirements, of some other ma- 
terial than wood. None have succeeded. 
Rubber has been freely used as a sub- 
stitute, the decoys being inflated through 
a tube, as is a football. These bob around 
in a scandalous manner, crack, leak both 
air and water, and,’ after one or two 
campaigns, become little better than 
seare-crows. Let a chance shot strike 
one and it will pop like an exploding 
toy balloon; and if wild-fowl work to 
them at all after the newness has worn 
off, they will be drawn by curiosity—a 
desire to find out what those strange 
appearing things really are. 

A Boston firm put on the market a 
decoy, the body made of tin and set on a 
wooden float. They were beautifully 
painted and, in a gun store window, 
looked like the real thing, but on the 
water would shimmer and shine, besides 
showing up like a flock of peacocks, Let 
one intercept part of the shot intended 
for a low-flying duck and it at once be- 
came a nutmeg grater. . 

A mid-west genius invented a decoy 
that would flap its wings, stand on its 
tail and try to quack. Another patented 
a wire frame set on a wooden base, to 
hold—in a seaway—ducks that had been 
killed; but none of them were as good 
as the old-style wooden decoys that, the 
more one banged them around, the bet- 
ter they liked it. 

No solid decoy will roll too much if 
properly weighted; a rubber, or a hollow 








cedar one, nearly always will if there 
is any sea on. 

Ducks, unless constantly shot at, will 
work to almost anything except those old 
rubber things after they are shopworn; 
to round lumps of mud left by receding 
water; to the cork floats of a net; to 
little blocks of wood; to mudhens—to 
anything that, by a stretch of imagina- 
tion resembles a duck; but when educa- 
ted, or not in decoying humor, it is hard 
to draw them into the finest layout -that 
was ever set for their undoing, and this 
can only be done by the best of calling. 
They will even shy from live decoys, and 
from their own kind, skinned and stuffed 
at an expense of several dollars per bird. 
They know danger is there and keep 
away. 

I have found that teal will work read- 
ily to plover decoys; prairie chickens to 
ordinary wooden decoys; swans to a 
white shirt set on a bush; wild geese to 
ducks; any kind of wild bird to any other 
kind. Their idea seems to be: “If it’s 
good enough for them, it’s good enough 
for me; if it’s safe for them, I’ll chance 
it.” Of course, though, the decoys must 
be set in a natural manner, and in a 
place where the birds like to go. 


NCE, when shooting over plover de- 
coys on a mud point, I killed more 
teal than plover. Again, late in 

the fall, when prairie chickens were 
lighting on barns, trees and fences, I 
had them work to a few mallard decoys 
set on top of a haystack, and, later, to 
a flock of decoys set on a snow-bank on 
the sheltered side of a cornfield. Quail 
also swerved out of their course on sev- 
eral occasions to pass over-:a large flock 
of wooden ducks I had set in a little 
round pond near a stubble field. The 
more numerous the decoys, the more 
readily their own sort and other varieties 
will come to them. 

Most of us have seen a flock of “cans” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 609) 








A bunch of ducks swing in to the decoys with wings set and feet spread to break the force of flight 
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DAYS WITH THE FLORIDA QUAIL 


NATURE HAS PROVIDED FOR THE BOB WHITE OF THE PENINSULAR STATE A 
WARM, EQUABLE CLIMATE, PLENTY OF RANGE AND !AN !ABUNDANCE OF FOOD 


F the quail hunter was to have a 
country arranged precisely as he 
would wish it,-he could make but few 
improvements on Florida. The country 
is mostly open and easily accessible. 
He can go in a wagon almost anywhere, 
and there is always food for his horses 
and water for his dogs, besides plenty 
of fuel should he wish to boil coffee or 
prepare a meal. Nature intended. Flor- 
ida for a paradise for the beautiful bob- 
white and has provided him with a warm, 
pleasant climate, plenty of range and 
cover and an abundance of food. Grass 
and weed seed abound and the bloom of 
the palmetto offers palatable food. Then 
there are berries and millions of bugs 
and insects, and with no cold weather 
and only the hawks, foxes and snakes to 
bother them, no wonder they thrive and 
increase in such incredible numbers. 
Where the saw palmettoes are thick 
and cover the ground in a dense tangle 
the hunting of course is hard, both for 
men and dogs, and it is often impossible 
to get through them with horse and 
wagon. Some danger is also attached, 
for one is liable to run across a rattle- 
snake or even step on it before aware 
of its presence. Many a good dog has 
lost its life in just such a place. High 
leather leggings are needed, both as de- 
fense against poisonous snakes and 
against the sharp, knife-like edges of the 
palmetto leaves which will soon ruin the 
best and strongest suit of hunting 
elothes. Dogs soon tire out in such 
places and are often so badly scratched 
and cut up as to be of no use for hunting 
for days at a time. 
The wild cactus 
also grows in thick 
places and its 
thorns make ugly, 
painful wounds in 
the dog’s feet. 
There is_a spe- 
cies of quail pecu- 
liar to Texas and 
the Florida penin- 
sula. It does not 
differ greatly from 
the Northern bob- 
white save that it 
is smaller and 
darker. Climate is 
said to be respon- 
sible for this, but 
as one finds the old 
familiar Northern 
type flourishing 
alongside of it, I 
am inclined to 
think causes other 
than mere climatic 
conditions must be 
responsible for 
this slight differ- 
ence in their char- 
acteristics. 
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7 By C. A. V. 


HE favorite way of quail hunting 

here is to take a horse and light 

wagon and drive back into the open 
pine woods, or flat woods as it is locally 
called. Here you can drive along in the 
shade of the tall pines, inhale the pure, 
invigorating air and let your dogs work 
around on both sides of the wagon. When 
they locate a covey you have only to alight 
from the wagon, unrein your horse so as 
to let him eat grass, while you proceed 
to diminish the quail population. The 
shooting will be in the open, with no 
branches or bushes to obscure your aim, 
and you will have few excuses for not 
killing a fair bag of birds. 

Distance is deceiving, and although. 
the country is open, you will have some 
trouble in finding your birds unless you 
have a good retriever. One great draw- 
back to quail shooting here is the trouble 
one has to keep the game from spoiling. 
The warm weather and the quality of 
their food—palmetto berries especially— 
is responsible for this and the birds 
should be drawn soon after being shot. 
If you are out for the day a little bag 
of salt is not a bad thing to have along. 
Sprinkle a little over the cleaned birds 
and they will keep much better. 

During a wet season much of this back 
country is flooded: with water and the 
birds are forced on the sand ridges. 
These ridges are often covered with 
bushes and low-branched spruce pine, 
and the shooting is more difficult than 
in the flat woods, but the sport is not 
diminished in the least. At these flood 
times there is some fine snipe shooting 


We would drive out to the open pine woods ina light wagon. 
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also, for they sometimes congregate here 
in countless thousands. As you go 
splashing along through the water you 
will hear an almost continual “Scape, 
scape” as the little birds get up around 
you. Shooting snipe is an art by itself. 
Just when you think you are holding your 
gun at the right spot and pull the trigger 
your bird will duck, dive or fly sidewise 
and your charge of shot will only punc- 
ture the thin air: We have had some 
tall fun with those birds in past winters 
and have enjoyed some fine eating, too, 
at their expense. 

A few years ago a party of four of 
us drove back into the country for a 
day’s sport. We found quail plentiful 
and enjoyed some fine shooting at both 
quail and snipe. One of the party stayed 
with the wagon and cleaned game and 
followed along after the balance of us. 
Once while I was at the wagon I heard 
several sandhill cranes calling from a 
nearby sawgrass pond. They soon dis- 
covered the wagon, and rising, flew di- 
rectly toward me. I was in an open 
prairie at the time and had no chance at 
concealment, but trusting to luck I 
squatted down in the grass and waited. 
On they came until almost within range, 
then seeing me they turned off, uttering 
their harsh and far-reaching cries all 
the while. Fortunately, the other two 
hunters were near a clump of palmettoes, 
and hearing the cranes coming, concealed 
themselves therein. When the birds were 
in easy range the men arose and watched 
them swing away in hurried flight. These 
cranes though numerous are very wary 

and _ exceedingly 
hard to approach. 
They are much 
sought after by 
bird-lovers. 


NE quail hunt 

I had a few 

winters ago I 
remember both for 
its discomforts and 
its pleasures. My 
father, brother and 
myself set forth 
one rather gloomy 
afternoon for a 
long sand ridge 
seven miles back 
from the settle- 
ments. Our orig- 
inal intention was 
to hunt deer, but 
cirewum stances 
turned it into a 
quail hunt instead. 
We reached the 
site of one of our 
fotmer camps and 
spread our tarpau- 
lin over the wagon, 
thus shielding our 
bedding, provisions, 
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etc., from the dew and rain, both of 
which were over-plentiful during this 
hunt. Tethering out our horses that 
they might graze, we set forth to shoot a 
few quail for supper. Moving down the 
ridge we found the birds plentiful, and 
becoming engrossed with the sport, we 
kept on in spite of the fact that darkness 
was coming on apace, and we were by 
this time scattered as badly as the birds 
and quite a distance from camp. Sud- 
denly a shower came up Florida fashion, 
with scarcely any warning, and by the 
time I arrived at camp I was pretty well 
soaked and it was dark. After caring 
for the horses I built a roaring fire and 
prepared supper, then changed clothes 
and fired my gun at intervals to direct 
the others to camp. They finally came in 
and we gathered together under the shel- 
ter we had erected and ate supper, after 
which we spread our blankets and lay 
down, talking and enjoying the warm, 
cheerful camp-fire until sleep overtook us. 

Bright’ and early next morning we 
were up, had breakfast eaten and were 
ready to start out. It might be well to 
state here that one of our party partook 
of nothing in the way of eatables except 
fried quail and in no small quantities 
either. When he took sick later on in 
the morning he blamed it on my cooking. 
We hunted hard until almost noon and 
found a few old deer signs, but nothing 
fresh, whereupon it was proposed to fin- 
ish the day with.a quail hunt and break 
camp in the evening. 

All readily assented and we were soon 
playing havoc among the little brown 
birds. They were on that ridge in count- 
less numbers and we enjoyed fine sport 
during the afternoon. We had well-filled 
game bags when we arrived in camp late 
in the evening. I cleaned them all and 
hung them upon one of the poles which 
supported the tarpaulin. While absent 
from camp another shower came up and 
all the accumulated ashes and soot ran 
down over those quail, completely ruining 
them for table use, for no amount of 
washing would take off the black or 
eradicate the taste of pine wood soot. 
There was no other alternative than to 
throw the entire bunch away. 

We had intended to break camp at once, 
but once more the rains descended and 
the floods came. Water covered the 
woods everywhere. Everything in camp 
was wet. Father had a splitting head- 
ache and we were all weary. However, 
when the rain ceased we started home- 
ward with water half way up to the hubs 
of the wagon most of the way. We ran 
into a camp of Seminole Indians and 
found them all gloriously drunk. Jack- 
o’-lanterns danced about through the 
woods in all directions. The night was 
very dark and I do not think there were 
very many logs or stumps in those woods 
that the wagon wheels missed. We were 
bumped and jolted unmercifully, and tak- 
ing all in all I believe it was the most 
miserable, longest short ride I ever ex- 
perienced. 


N another occasion the same party, 
plus one more, drove back to a fine 
country on the same ridge, but 

much further south and near what is 

locally. called the Red Bear cypress 
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A moment full of happy expectancy for the quail hunter. 


swamp. We enjoyed fine quail shooting 
on the way and reached our destination 
early in the evening—it is evening in 
Florida after 12 M. The site of this 
camp was a very pretty one. Giant cy- 
press trees, loaded with streaming Span- 
ish moss, loomed up on one side and on 
the other a forest of scattered, stunted 
yellow pine stretched away for some dis- 
tance, when it gave way to low, wet, 
treeless savannahs and marshes, inter- 
spersed here and there with ponds where 
the waterlilies, flags and sawgrass 
seemed to struggle for supremacy. 
During this trip we saw sights seldom 
seen outside a zoological garden. At the 
head of Sebastian River great flocks of 
gannets arose from the cypress trees and 
whirled about in the air above us in a 
dense mass. Various species of cranes 
flew along, uttering their harsh, grating 
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We had a covey of quail scattered and the dogs ‘were 


cries. The hundreds of curlews, egrets 
and other water birds stood about on 
cypress knees and fallen trees or flapped 
noisily away through the thick bushes. 
A pair of eagles screamed at us from 
their nest in a tall pine nearby and a 
couple of sandhill cranes flew along just 
out of range. 

We spent that night pleasantly, dis- 
cussing hunting lore and the wonders 
of the Peninsula State until sleep over- 
came us. Next morning we scattered 
out for the hunt. Quail were calling and 
all nature seemed astir. I had gone only 
a short distance when crash! crash! 
something went through the palmettoes 
off to one side, and I looked up in time 
to see a deer disappear in the under- 
growth. 

I soon fell in with two of the party. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 617) - 
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THE WILD AND WARY BLACK DUCK 


IN GUNNING FOR THIS SPECIES OF WILD-FOWL THE ENTIRE ABSENCE OF MOTION 
ON THE PART OF THE HUNTER IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN CONCEALMENT 


ALE: Cheeks, throat and neck buff, 
‘streaked with narrow, dark brown 
lines; top of head dark brown; 
back brownish black, feathers bordered 
with light brown; wings brownish black, 
white beneath; wing mirror purple, 
sometimes reflecting green; under parts 
brown, feathers outlined with buff; tail 
coverts brownish black; tail brownish 
black above, gray beneath; bill greenish 
black or yellowish green; legs and feet 
orange red or dull yellow. Length about 
twenty-two inches. Female same as male. 
The dusky duck or black duck, often 
called black mallard in the west, the 
canard noir of Louisiana, is closely al- 
lied to the mallard. The habits of the 
two birds are very much the same and 
the quack of one might easily be mis- 
taken for the quack of the other. The 
quack of both is the quack of the barn- 
yard green-head. The flight of the black 
duck is rapid, like that of the mallard, 
and the quickly repeated wing beats are 
the same. , 

The dusky duck is found throughout 
eastern North America from Labrador 
to Florida and west to the Mississippi 
Valley. In Florida it is replaced by a 
similar bird, known to the ornithologists, 
as the Florida dusky duck and in Louisi- 
ana and eastern Texas by the mottled- 
duck. All three birds are so alike in 
appearance and habits as to be one and 
the same to the sportsman. 

Although the dusky duck is classed as 
a river- or fresh-water duck, it is com- 
mon on the brackish bays and sounds 
along the Atlantic Coast, where it is shot 
from the same blind as the sea-ducks. 
They are somewhat nocturnal in their 
habits, often doing most of their feed- 
ing at night. They are exceedingly shy 
and wary and when persistently hunted, 
frequently spend the days on the ocean, 
returning to their favorite lakes and to 
the pond holes in the salt water marshes 
and meadows under cover of darkness. 

I do not think there is a duck which 
is more wild and wary than an old, ex- 
perienced black duck. When coming to 
the decoys, they will circle the counter- 
feits time after time out of range, while 
their keen eyes watch the wooden birds 
closely and search the point of marsh 
for possible dangers. The slightest 
movement on the part of the sportsman 
at such times will at once put an end to 
all chances of getting a shot at that par- 
ticular flock. I have seen a flock of 
black ducks notice the decoys when still 
a long ways off and start flying toward 
them, but when almost within range, see 
something wrong with the decoys or dé- 
tect the sportsman hidden in the rushes 
and promptly swing off without coming 
nearer. 

I am convinced by my experience that 
the entire absence of motion in the shoot- 
er is more important than perfect con- 


By FREDERICK A. WILLITS 


cealment. I have several times been but 
partially concealed, not expecting any 
ducks for the moment, when a flock has 
suddenly put in an appearance, and by 
my remaining in whatever position hap- 
pened to be mine at the time and keep- 
ing absolutely motionless, the ducks have 
failed to see me. Of course my clothing 
harmonized with the surrounding cover. 
At other times I have been perfectly 
concealed in a cleverly made blind and 
have permitted a flock of black ducks, 


Mr. Willits with black duck 

or other ducks, to alight among the de- 
coys without shooting at them, just to 
see what they would do. After observ- 
ing them and when ready to put them 
up for the shot, I have made the slight- 
est movement of one hand behind the 
screen of rushes, when, on the instant, 
the birds have sprung into the air, as 
though they had been setting on com- 
pressed springs which had suddenly been 
released. | 

When shooting in company with other 
duck hunters, I have seen black ducks 
which were flying in wide circles about 


the blind, preparatory to coming to the. 


decoys, frightened off by one man turn- 
ing his head in order to see the birds 
when they were passing behind him. A 
sportsman thoroughly acquainted with 
wild ducks will not attempt to keep the 
birds in view as they are flying in back 
of him; instead he will keep his head 
motionless, only seeing the circling birds 
when they are passing in front of him, 
until they have either come into the de- 
coys or flown off in a manner ‘which in- 
dicates they will not return right away. 


When black ducks do come to the de- 
coys, they present as fine targets and as 
pretty a picture, to my mind, as any 
ducks. They fly in rapidly against the 
wind, then down go the brakes, their 
widely spread tails, and standing on end 
in the air, so to speak, they hang there 
for a moment, wings flapping, red legs 
dangling. They are large, handsome 
birds and the rich, dark plumage of their 
bodies contrasts strikingly with the white 
linings of their wings. At the report of 
the gun, up they go, quacking loudly, 
and in an instant are out of range. 


EFORE it was unlawful to-do so, 1 
used to shoot the black ducks at 
night on Barnegat Bay as they 

came into the pond holes of the meadow 
islands to feed. 

At sundown the bayman and I would 
return to his warm and roomy house- 
boat, our headquarters, which was an- 
chored close up to the bank in a cove 
of a large meadow island, far out in the 
middle of the bay. After partaking of 
an excellent supper, served steaming hot 
and the more enjoyable because of the 
hours we had spent in the cold and wind 
of some shooting point, we would again 
take up guns and shells and go out on 
the adjoining meadows. 

The island was dotted with pond holes, 
some large, some small, and the bayman 
knew the ones at which we would be 
most likely to get shots. Separating, we 
would each go to a hole and conceal our- 
selves in the tall, rank grass, or per- 
haps in some low bushes, close by the 
water’s edge. There we sat silently, 
waiting, watching and listening as the 
darkness grew thick about us. 

Suddenly, above the sighing of the 
wind, would come a faint, soft, rustling 
sound from far off in the air toward the 
sea. The sound would grow rapidly 
louder. Then the half whistling, half 
swishing of a powerful feathered body. 
rushing through space: overhead would 
tell that a black duck was passing above 
us, flying very high—far too high for 
us to get even a glimpse of his form in 
the darkness. Then the sound of fan- 
ning wings would die away. Many ducks 
would so pass near or over us without 
our being able to see them. 

Then a duck would come in from the 
sea and as he drew nearer the loud sound 
of his wings would tell me that he was 
flying low and would pass close at hand. 
Suddenly I would catch the dim, shadowy 
outline of a dark body rushing through 
the black overhead and visible for but 
a moment. Trusting to luck rather than 
aiming, I would throw the gun to shoul- 
der and swinging well ahead of the duck, 
fire. Occasionally a bird fell to my shot, 
far more often they flew swiftly on. 

Often the black ducks came in quick 
succession over our heads and the shoot- 
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ing was rapid, but many shells were 
wasted in the dark. A stream of flame 
would shoot up into the night as the 
bayman fired and the roar of his gun 
would echo loudly over the bay. Even he 
missed many shots. Occasionally a duck 
coming at high speed would splash into 
the water in front of one of us, but 
they too were exceedingly hard to hit 
and at our first move they were in the 
air again and out of sight. 

From distant pond holes on the island 
we could hear the nasal quack—quack— 
quack of many ducks, and hear them 
splashing in the water. If it happened 
to be a moonlight night we had better 
shots as the ducks passed in silhouette 
before the silver orb, but at best the 
shooting was extremely difficult. 

Night shooting is now prohibited by 
law, as it most decidedly should be. It 
is certainly unfair to disturb ducks at 
night, especially so when the birds re- 
sort to spending the hours of daylight 
far out on the open water because of the 
shooting on their feeding grounds during 
the day, and when, therefore, they have 
only the night in which to obtain their 
food. The temptation, however, is great 
to shoot at black ducks after dark, when 
they leave the meadows and shooting 
points at daybreak and do not return 
until after sun-down. But night shoot- 
ing is the quickest way to drive black 
ducks from a favorite feeding ground, 
in fact, when practised steadily it will 
cause them to leave whole sections. The 
knowledge of this should be all sufficient 
to keep anyone from shooting these birds 
at night or from wishing to do so. 


IVE black ducks are often used for 

decoys. As I have observed, they 

and the mallards are the varieties 
almost always used, since they are the 
most common ducks and do best in cap- 
tivity. Wild black ducks come well to 
live mallard decoys and ‘the mallards 
come equally well to the black ducks. 

I used to keep three live decoys or 
callers at my summer home on the New 
Jersey Coast. I procured the ducks, a 
hen mallard and a pair of black ducks, 
from a farmer who had raised them from 
eggs of the wild birds. They made ex- 
cellent decoys and lured many wild ducks 
within range of my gun by quacking. 

When gunning with them, I used to 
anchor the black ducks out in the water 
just in front of my blind, and tie the 
hen mallard in the tall rushes or grass 
on shore where she could not see the 
other birds. The mallard, missing the 
other ducks with whom she was always 
in close company, would quack to them 
at frequent intervals, and they would 
answer her. In this way the birds kept 
up a conversation in duck language 
which proved most seductive to passing 
wild ducks. 

When at home, the birds were quite a 
source of amusement. They were very 
tame and, although free to go wherever 
they liked during the day, they never 
strayed far from their own grounds. At 
night I shut them up in a pen. During 
the day they walked about the lawn or: 
rested in the shade of a tree. Their 
wings were clipped so they could not fly. 
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Fresh water marsh, the real home of the black duck 


They were very friendly with me but 
they were especially attached to the col- 
ored chef, since he fed them more often 
than I did. He and the ducks were boon 
companions and he thought quite as much 
of them as they did of him. 

They knew well the regular feeding 
hours and never failed to be at the back 
door on time to receive their cracked 
corn, lettuce, celery tops and other food. 
If the chef, busy with other duties, kept 
them waiting for a few minutes, they 
would clamber up the kitchen steps, flap- 
ping their wings, and waddle up and 
down the porch trying to get sight of 
him through the windows or door, and 
quacking lustily the while. When he 
opened the door they would waddle into 
the kitchen, one behind the other, bow- 
ing and quacking in a most amusing 
manner. When he went out upon the 


\ 


lawn they followed at his heels like dogs. 
When he had a special bit of food for 
them he would call,—“Come you ducks, 
come you ducks,” and the ducks would 
come on the run, flapping their wings 
and quacking for all they were worth. 


HE dusky ducks breed in the United 
States as well as in Canada. Many 
of them nest in New Jersey, New 

York and Maine and the number doing 
so is increasing each year since spring 
shooting has been stopped. 

I have shot the dusky ducks over de- 
coys on the bay and in the fresh water 
marshes, have taken them on the lakes 
in the forests of Maine and in the cy- 
press swamps of Florida. I have jumped 
them from a boat in the wild rice, shot 
them on passes and at night. I have 
always keenly enjoyed their pursuit. 
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THE WIZARD OF THE WETLANDS 


AS CHANGEABLE AS THE WEATHER AND AS FICKLE AS FORTUNE 
THE JACKSNIPE AFFORDS THE PERSISTENT HUNTER SOME RARE SPORT 


ACKSNIPE hunting, as every shooter 
will tell you, is hard work, for there 
are few game birds whose haunts are 

so inaccessible as those of the jacksnipe. 
His home is the marsh, and marshes are 
not usually the easiest of going. There 
is no waiting for them to come to the 
decoys, while sitting in a blind, as in the 
case of ducks. Each bird means wal- 
lowing through the mire, a hasty shot at 
the most erratic of targets, and, if the 
aim be true, more wallawing to where 
the bird has fallen, and so on to the 
end of the day’s sport. After some 
_ leagues of such going, and, especially if 
one has banged away many times into 
the unoffending air, fruitlessly, he feels 
tempted to swear a little at a bird which 
has so few of the characteristics of a 
real gentleman as to live in a swamp, 
and, by alighting agaim and again a 
few score paces away, to compel the 
hunter to flounder after him. And yet, 
with such unfaltering enthusiasm is the 
snipe hunter endowed, that, though he 
returns at night with empty shell-pock- 
ets, and game pockets in much the same 
condition, he will come back on the mor- 
row, and on aS many more morrows as 
circumstances permit. Of such material 
were Frank Forester, Dr. Lewis, and T. 
B. Abbott made, men who have lauded 
jacksnipe hunting as the very acme of 
strenuous sport. But, I set out to tell 
of a day that I lately spent with the 
jacksnipe; a day that, here in the arid 
West, comes all too séldom. 


Whenever I think of jacksnipe there 
looms before me the picture of a marsh, 
that lies to the right of the river, some 
ten miles below the town which it gives 
me pleasure to call home. It contains 
a myriad of springs, which, seeping from 
a ridge of low hills, form along the base 
a marsh, about a mile in length and a 
half mile in width. The waters gather 
together in some places and form little 
rivulets that meander slowly to the river, 
and along which watercress, cattails, 
and other semi-aquatic plants grow in 
profusion. Naturally it is the hardest 
kind of hard traveling for one on shoot- 
ing bent, and an ideal place for jacksnipe. 
They find in this place of mud and water 
all they need to fill their days with a 
contentment that seems unwarranted. 


By BRYAN L. WHITEHEAD 


HE dawn of one November day, of 
the present year, found the “Dea- 
con” and me hunting for ducks 

along the river. The Deacon is not a real 
deacon, nor even a near-deacon, but it 
is a nickname which has stuck to him 
since our high school days. He has been 
my shooting companion for many a year, 
and is one of those rare beings who can 
travel from dawn until dark, with no 
slackening of pace and no complaint, no 
matter how rough the traveling or how 
searce the game. 

About eight inches of snow had fallen 
the day previously, and, though the 
clouds had cleared away, it was with 
high hopes of a good bag of. game that 
we had set out that morning. We had 
hunted for an hour after sun-up, with 
no success, when my attention was at- 
tracted by a bird that looked suspiciously 
like a jacksnipe that dropped down on 
the other side of the river. 

“Deac,” said I, “do you know what a 
jacksnipe is?” 

“That I do,” said he. 

“Well, one just lit on the other side 
of the river; shall we gather him in?” 

The deacon assented, and we bent our 
steps toward a bridge, a quarter of a 
mile behind us, crossed the river, and 
in a short time had arrived at the place 
where I had marked down the bird. 

Below us lay the swamp, or marsh, an 
enchanting picture, covered with snow, 
and the cattails bowed down with its 
weight. To the left of us was the river, 
fringed with cottonwood trees and wil- 
lows, gaunt and leafless, each freighted 
with snow, that ever and anon slipped off 
with a soft “plup” to the drifts below. 

Together we advanced a score of yards, 
and we were sinking with every step to 
our knees. Luckily, both of us wore 
waders, for we were encompassed by a 
semi-liquid mass of ooze that to shanks 
even as case-hardened as ours felt colder 
than the snow itself. A few steps fur- 
ther on and a dim, small shape took to 
the air with a wild flirt of wings, and 
with a rasping cry of “scaipe, scaipe,” 
like a file scratching a piece of metal, 
it careened above the cattails. Two 
guns barked as one, but the jacksnipe 
sped on, still uttering his joyful squeak, 
as if to apprise the countryside of his 
prowess in escaping our deadly missiles. 


s 


“Deacon,” I chided mildly, “how could 
you?” 

“How could I what?” 
swiftly. 

“Why, miss him, of course,” said I. 

“Didn’t you shoot?” he asked. 

“I heard only one report,” I assever- 
ated truthfully, “and that was yours.” 

The Deacon looked at me with suspi- 
cion, and when, a moment later, he 
caught me in the act of throwing away 
the smoking shell, he upbraided me most 
vehemently for casting all the blame for 
the bird’s escape upon him. Two other 
birds, alarmed by our voices, flushed 
wildly, but one turned and flew back 
toward us, about thirty-five yards high. 
“Take him,” said the Deacon, “I want 
to see how it is done.” Nothing loath, 
I raised the gun. I remember what a 
perfect target he presented as he sailed 
across the peaceful expanse of sky, his 
long bill, held sidewise, limned with per- 
fect clearness against the blue sky above. 
With rather a pang I thought how soon 
that small bit of life was to be extin- 
guished, those beating pinions stilled for- 
ever,—and then I pulled the trigger. At 
that precise instant the bird changed his 
course and, no whit abashed by the leaden 
pellets that passed so closely in front of 
him, dropped plummet like and alighted 
as softly as a puffball behind us. A well 
directed ball of snow caused him to again 
take wing. I blazed away with the first 
barrel, and was rewarded by seeing the 
snow fly two feet beneath him; and at 
the report of the second barrel several 
cattails in the general direction of his 
flight wilted down. The jacksnipe, 
though, rightly judging that the country 
would soon be too warm for his comfort, 
kept on going, and disappeared beyond 
the trees that lined the bank of the river. 

The Deacon, a short distance away, 
had watched @he whole proceeding with 
undisguised pleasure, and with -great 
aplomb and deadly precision, cut down 
two birds that a moment later flushed. 

Keeping abreast, and about thirty yards 
apart, we worked our laborious way 
toward the upper end of the marsh. As 
we progressed, birds flushed oftener. 
Now, a single would call forth a salute 
from one or both of our guns. Again, a 
pair or more were a-wing at once, while 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 618) 


he retorted 


There are few game birds whose haunts are so inaccessible as those of the jacksnipe. 
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HYBRIDS FROM PIKE AND PICKEREL 


THE OVERLAPPING SPAWNING TIME AND SPAWNING BEHAVIOR OF 
THESE TWO SPECIES PERMIT THE POSSIBILITY OF A NATURAL CROSS 


VERY angler who has given any 
thought to the matter cannot have 
failed to be impressed with the 

great likeness between the pickerel and 
pike; for, as has been pointed out in 
these pages, were it not for the squama- 
tion of the cheek and gillcover, not al- 
ways could the observer be sure of the 
identity of a given specimen. This be- 
ing true, the possibility of a cross, or 
hybrid, has undoubtedly suggested itself 
to the thoughtful angler. It is a matter 
of record that supposed crosses have 
been discovered in nature, fish showing 
in one or more characters, a condition 
intermediate between the pikes and pick- 
erels. Of course when those specimens 
have been taken, the question has arisen 
as to whether or not such fish are mere 
“sports”, a mutation, or the actual re- 
sult of cross-fertilization. Undoubtedly 
few crosses, comparatively speaking, oc- 
cur in nature, for nature is more careful 
in such things than is man. 

There would seem to be no good rea- 
sons why cross-fertilization might not 
quite frequently occur between the pick- 
erels and pikes, unless nature has en- 
dowed them with a great and insur- 
mountable antipathy for each other, for 
structurally and in habits they are es- 
sentially alike. At the time of spawn- 
ing, a ripe female, companioned by one 
or more males, swims about erratically 
over the shallows or inundated marshes. 
Eggs and milt are ejected from time to. 
time, here and there, each ejection being 
accompanied with violent tail-lashings 
and body contortions, effectually distrib- 
uting both milt and eggs over a consid- 
erable area. Now, as pike and pickerel 
spawn at practically the same time, in- 
deed spawning pickerel have been ob- 
served crossing the path of spawning 
pike more than once; suppose this cross- 
ing should take place at the proper mo- 
ment, it is inconceivable but that some 
of the eggs from both species would. be 
impregnated by the milt from the other 
species. Would such accidently impreg- 
nated eggs “hatch” and develop into fish? 
It was to answer the question satisfac- 
torily that Mr. G. C. Embody, of Cor- 
nell University, conducted a careful and 
lengthy series of experiments, reported 
in The Journal of Heredity for October, 
1918. I quote from his article: 

“On March 30, 1917, the eggs from a 
30.5 em. pickerel having typical charac- 
ters were artificially pressed into a 
moistened pan and covered with milt 
from a male pike likewise typical of its 
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aay 


Adult pike, adult pickerel and young pike 


species. The reciprocal cross was not 
attempted. About 70 per cent of these 
eggs developed normally, and those not 
preserved for future study, hatched in 
from six to ten days. A few of the 
young were reared in an aquarium to 
lengths varying from 3.8 cm. to 6.4 cm., 
after which they were transferred to a 
small newly made artificial pond of stag- 
nant water. When six months old-three 
specimens were captured and gave 
lengths of 15.2, 13.8, and 9.1 cm., re- 
spectively.” 


<= 
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Adult pike, adult pickerel and hybrid 


HIS is of utmost interest, for it 
proves that the cross fertilization 

»is possible, at least artificially. 
Furthermore, in the artificially’ .pro- 
duced hybrids, the scaling of the gill- 
cover is extended down on the portion 
joining the cheek, as never occurs in 
true pike. (Study the illustration taken 
from The Journal of Heredity.) In 
other words, the squamation of the hy- 
brid partakes both of the nature of the 
pike and pickerel. The supposed wild 
hybrids have exactly the same squama- 
tion. Therefore, it seems almost safe 
te conclude that if the angler should be 
so fortunate as to take a fish with the 
peculiar scalation given in the illustra- 
tions, he would be justified in concluding. 
that he had a hybrid pickerel. It 
would be exceedingly interesting to know 
if the hybrid would reproduce, a matter 
I deem exceedingly doubtful, for the 
chances are it would prove a “mule”, in- 
fertile. A friend of mine who is a trout 
breeder, has carefully selected albino 
trout, strong and vigorous fish, hoping 
to reproduce them, but he insists that 
they are infertile, a matter which I 
am inclined to doubt. 

In coloration the hybrid, which is of 
course an immature fish, resembles the 
immature pike much more closely than 
it does the immature pickerel; the diag- 
onal light bars with dark areas between 
them: being very distinct in the first 
two, and totally lacking in the last, the 
markings being those of the “chain pick- 
erel”. If these markings are constant, 
the fisherman should have little difficulty 
in differentiating between the pike min- 
now and the pickerel minnow, though he 
might easily be confused if given a pike 
and hybrid. The author, upon whose 
findings I am basing this paper, holds 
that the chances are in favor of the ma- 
ture hybrid resembling quite closely the 
mature pike, the resemblance being so 
striking in the immature specimens. 
One examining the illustrations accom- 
panying this article cannot help being 
impressed with the similarity af the 
head of the artificially produced hybrid 
with that of our well-known wall-eye, 
mis-called “wall-eyed pike”. I have 
shown the picture referred to to several 
anglers and all have asserted that it 
was a “wall-eye, certainly.” Of course 
it may be the fault of the photographer, 
the head undoubtedly having been placed 
much nearer the camera than was that 
of the adult pickerel. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE -610) 
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DOCTOR HENSHALL IN ALGERIA 


FROM GRANADA, THE CITY OF MATCHLESS BEAUTY, THE FAMOUS AMERICAN 
ANGLER CONTINUES HIS JOURNEY AMID OTHER SCENES OF MOORISH SPLENDOR 


FTER taking the early morning 

train at Granada on our way to 

Malaga, we passed under and 
through the peaks and spurs of the 
mountains by a dozen or more tunnels, 
until at last we emerged into the bright 
sunlight, disclosing one of the loveliest 
and most beautiful sub-tropical valleys 
in the whole world. The contrast be- 
tween this charming scene and the ster- 
ile, rocky and treeless hills and slopes 
encountered in our journey from Cadiz 
to Granada was almost as pronounced as 
the difference between night and day. 

The valley seemed a never-ending pan- 
orama of verdure-clad hill and vale, 
clothed with tall date-palms, groves of 
orange, lemon, lime, pomegranite, citron 
and fig trees, while the gentle slopes 
were crowned with olive orchards and 
vineyards. Little brooks and rivulets 
went .circling around the short bends, 
wandering through groves of myrtle and 
eglantine, and whispering and gurgling 
in their gladness as they mingled with 
the larger streams. 

These streams were often spanned by 
old stone bridges, while on the banks 
would occasionally be seen the pictur- 
esque ruin of an old Moorish mill, with 
graceful creepers clinging to the gray 
stone walls. Then we would catch a 
glimpse of a crumbling castle on a hill- 


top, with vines running riot over towers . 


and turrets. Along the winding roads 
and over the bridges little flocks of goats 
wandered along, cropping the grass or 
nibbling the dog-roses, but without halt- 
ing their pace or lingering along the 
roadside. 

Sleek mules ambled along with tink- 
ling bells, and gay saddlecloths with red 
trappings and tassels, while mounted 
muleteers sat sidewise, attired in short 
jackets and bell-shaped trousers and 
high-peaked sombreros, under which gay 
bandanas were wound about their heads. 
Ever and anon they sang snatches of 
ballads about love or adventure in loud 
and monotonous voices ending in long- 
drawn out cadences. The mules seemed 
to keep step to the rhythm of the melody 
and to wag their long ears in apprecia- 
tion of the sentiment, while the jingling 
of their bells seemed a fitting and pleas- 
ing accompaniment. Groups of women 
were often seen engaged in washing 
clothes at the brookside, or working in 
the vineyards, who were charming even 
in coarse, but gay and well-fitting ap- 
parel, as they gossiped and flirted with 
the passing muleteers. 

The women of Andalusia inherit their 
beautiful dark eyes and raven hair, and 
the men their swarthy complexions, from 
their Moorish ancestry. In this respect 
they are entirely different from the in- 
habitants of northern Spain. In like 
manner the Spanish sailors of some of 
the wrecked vessels of the Spanish Ar- 
mada have left their impress on many 
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of the people of Galway, on the west 
coast of Ireland. They exhibit not only 
the dark hair, black eyes and swarthy 
features of their Spanish forebears, but 
their names also bear witness to the 
same influence, for such patronymics and 
binomialas as Patrick Gomez, Michael 


‘Diaz or Terrence Gonzales are not un- 


common among the inhabitants of Gal- 
way and vicinity. These Spanish-Irish 
are among the most intelligent and en- 
terprising people of Ireland. Many are 
engaged in the fisheries, and the-sturdy, 
hardy fishermen of Galway are noted for 
their honesty and happy natures and 
fearlessness. 

One great charm of Andalusia is that 
being out of the way of general travel 
the people have preserved their native 
customs, manners and costumes, and 
have not .been influenced very much by 
those of the outside world. To this for- 
tunate state of affairs they owe much 
of their sunny nature, happiness and 
racial distinction. 


The flatfish or winter flounder 


ALAGA is one of the most impor- 
tant and populous cities of Spain, 
and the chief seaport of Andalusia. 

It is very favorably situated and pos- 
sesses a delightful climate, much like 
that of southern Florida, and is quite a 
favorite resort for invalids afflicted with 
pulmonary troubles. Its population is 
largely composed of foreigners, mostly 
English, many of whom represent Eng- 
lish commercial houses engaged in the 
wine and fruit trade. Considerable ex- 
port trade is also carried on with the 
United States in Malaga with sherry 
wines, grapes, oranges, dates and figs. 

An unexpected but very pleasant fea- 
ture of our sojourn in Malaga was 
Colonel Daniel Boone’s Great American 
Circus, a most remarkable and wonder- 
ful organization. With a company of 
less than half a dozen performers it was 
able to present all of the varied attrac- 
tions of an old-time one-ring circus. The 
four versatile and protean artistes were 
interchangeable as acrobats, equestrians, 
equilibrists, jugglers and clowns, to say 
nothing of their musical abilities with 
either brass or string instruments. 

Very naturally we became acquainted 
with the redoubtable Colonel, and were 
given the entree and freedom of the 
dressing-room, where we helped by add- 
ing our voices to the refrains of the 


clown’s songs, such as “Shoo Fly”, “Villi- 
kins and Dinah”, “Rah da Boob da Ay” 
and others in vogue at that time. We 
also cheered and hurrahed vociferously 
during the finish, wind-up and culmina- 
tion of the female equestrian’s bare- 
back act. In the fifty-foot ring the old 
horse, for it was literally and virtually 
a one-horse circus, galloped around with 
a slow, easy swing, but owing to the 
small ring he seemed to be going at a 
break-neck pace, especially when the 
ring-master, clowns and attendants ran 
rapidly in the opposite direction with 
wild cheers and huzzahs. It was a very 
ingenious ruse and very effective. Pre- 
viously we had helped to hook-up the 
“young man” in stiff and spangled skirts, 
and assisted in adjusting his blonde wig 
and curls and flowing tresses. We also 
had donned clown dominos and masks 
and held the banners and papered hoops 
for the fair equestrienne to leap over and 
through, and felt proud that we were 
enabled to do some service for our dis- 
tinguished countrymen. 

We admired greatly the old horse, and 
he was a handsome animal, in his ver- 
satile repertoire. He did the high- 
stepping knee-action in the menage act 
of the “fair” equestrienne. He did the 
usual tricks, waltzing and curvetting and 
leaping of hurdles at command of the 
Colonel as ringmaster, and also did many 
stunts that we had witnessed before in 
Bartholomew’s Equine Curriculum. The 
Colonel was certainly an adept at horse 
training. He was also the strong man, 
the man with the iron jaw and equili- 
brist, juggling small objects and cannon 
balls, balancing a peacock feather on his 
nose or a plow on his chin. The several 
performers did all of the usual acts of 
the sawdust arena, such as acrobatic 
posturing, vaulting, somersaulting and 
flip-flapping, the revolving globes, flying 
rings, trapeze, slack wire, etc., and by 
clever changes of costume, mustaches 
and wigs, gave the full repertoire of, 
“20—count ’em—20”, performers! 

On the day we left for Algiers the 
entire aggregation of talent was at the 
P..& O. steamer to see us off. The 
Colonel and his troupe had really en- 
joyed our brief visit, for it was but sel- 
dom that such an opportunity occurred 
when they could talk of matters con- 
cerning the States. It had been equally 
pleasant for us in recalling reminiscences 
of our boyhood days, back home. 


HE next day, as we were nearing 

Morocco, we were sitting on deck 

conversing with two English fellow 
passengers, apparently a bridal couple, 
who had been speaking of their pleasant 
stay in Malaga. As we aproached the 
forbidding, sterile and rocky African 
coast, with the Atlas mountains in the 
background, the gentlemen remarked: 
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“The contrast between the north and 
south shores of the Mediterranean is 
really extr’ordin’ry; that about Malaga 
is not so bad, but this shore seems to 
more rocky.” . 

“Yes,” assented Longworth, “this is 
Morocco!” 

Unaware of the pun he said, “You 
Americans pronounce some of your 
words so differently; I said more rocky, 
but you said mo’ rocky; d’ye see?” 

“Oh, yes,” rejoined the Judge, “some- 
times we drop into the lingo of the 
southern negro who always says mo’ for 
more, and which reminds me of an inci- 
dent that has some bearing on the mat- 
ter. Once, down in Kentucky, a negro 
family was at breakfast, when one of 
the children said: ‘Please, Mammy, I 
wants some ’lasses.’ The mother, who 
had been a house servant, was trying to 
bring up her brood with proper table 
manners. She. said: ‘Amos, how many 
times have I tol’ yo’ to say molasses and 
not ’lasses?’ Pretty soon Amos said: 
‘Please, Mammy, I wants some mo.’ ‘Mo’ 
what, Amos?’ ‘Mo’ lasses, Mammy.’ ” 

Without a smile our friend said, “How 
silly, he should have said more treacle.” 

“Skipper,” I interjected, “what’s the 
use?” 

Our attention was now directed to the 
rattling of the chain cable as the anchor 
was being lowered. We had stopped in 
front of a Spanish prison in Morocco, 
and some convicts were taken ashore in 
the long boat. 

Nearby a felucca was anchored, with 
fishing nets drying on her spars, from 
which some fishermen put off in a boat 
with a supply of fish for the steamer. 
As they were taken aboard I recognized 
representatives of a number of families, 
and among others more familiar were 
some Florida favorites, the ladyfish or 
bonefish. A shallow basket was filled 
with squids and sea-urchins, which are 
considered real delicacies. The sea- 
urchin is cracked open, and with a little 
salt and pepper is eaten raw like an 
oyster on the half shell. The flat fishes 
or flounders were well represented. 
Everything taken in the nets of these 
fishermen is utilized for food; nothing 
is wasted or thrown away. 

It is a matter of wonder that the un- 
gainly flat fishes, numbering nearly five 
hundred species, from the giant halibut 
of three hundred pounds to the little sand 
dab of a few ounces, have become dis- 
persed and distributed to the uttermost 
parts of the globe, and are to be found 
on the sandy beaches of every sea from 
the polar regions to the equator. The 
wonder is increased when the queer shape 
of its awkward and ungainly body is 
considered, together with its wiggling, 
wobbling manner of locomotion, owing to 
its inadequate equipment for swimming, 
and with no propelling power to speak 
of in its small, round or ‘square tail. 

Yet the fact remains that it is a cos- 
mopolite and one of the best food fishes, 
and is bountifully supplied to the in- 
habitants of every clime. When the 
Scales of one of the smaller species are 
removed, the encircling border of fins 
clipped off, and the head and tail like- 
wise removed, it becomes at once a de- 
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licious filet all ready for the frying pan. 

When a young flatfish begins life it 
starts out with the best intentions in the 
world. It swims in an upright manner, 
in the usual way of most fishes, and with 
an eye on either side of its head. But 
finding its food abundant and easy to 
get, it becomes lazy and listless and in- 
clined to rest between meals by lying on 
its side on the warm sand, until finally, 
like all bad habits, it becomes confirmed 
and a second nature. Its under side 
becomes pale and colorless, while the 
upper side, being exposed to the light, 
becomes of a dark hue, simulating the 
color of the sand, and this mimicry in- 
sures safety from its enemies, except 
the hook of the angler, the heavily-leaded 
seine or the dredge. In the meantime 
the under eye, not satisfied with this 
order of things, begins to work its way 
around the head until finally it takes its 
place beside the other eye, on the same 
side of the head, and. the fish may now 
be said to see double. 


HE next day we stopped for a few 

hours at Oran, in Algeria. Taking 

advantage of the delay, we went 
ashore to stretch our legs by walking 
about the city, which we found rather 
attractive, the old part being Moorish 
with a mosque, and the other or new 
part being French with a cathedral, in 
addition to several fine public buildings. 
We partook of a good luncheon and a cup 
of fragrant French-coffee at a café, and 
on stepping outside I saw a. well-filled 
garbage barrel with some empty snail 
shells that were new to me on the top. 
The shells were translucent and very 
beautifully marked. Putting a few in 
my handkerchief, a couple of boys nearby 
were much amused at my raid on the 
garbage barrel, and began to laugh and 
jeer. I gave each one a sou or two, when 
they at once began to forage in other 
garbage barrels, and brought me a pint 
or more which I gracefully accepted, and 


afterward threw away, except those first 
gathered. The French are very fond of 
this mollusk. 

The city of Algiers is situated on a 
steep and high hillside, which arising 
from the sea extends upward for several 
hundred feet, and is crowned at the 
summit by an old Moorish fortress. The 
lower part of the city is French and 
modern, mostly, and is occupied along 
the ‘water front by docks, forts, govern- 
ment buildings and promenades. The 
tall buildings and steeples of the city 
proper, together with the mosques and 
minarets of the Moorish quarter, all of 
a dazzling whiteness, formed a charming 
and beautiful picture as we entered the 
roadstead. We found the streets of the 
new, or French lower town, wide and spa- 
cious, which with the magnificent boule- 
vard and terrace, were more elegant and 
handsome than those of most European 
cities. ; 

The streets were thronged with a gay 
and motley crowd; French soldiers in bag- 
gy red Zouave trousers, blue jackets and 
jaunty red caps set rakishly on their 
heads; well-dressed women in Parisian 
toilettes, and Moorish women, veiled and 
attired in silken or cotton flowing gar- 
ments; and swarthy Moors and Arabs in 
turban or red fez and loose gowns, pre- 
sented a lively and picturesque scene. 
The upper, or Moorish town, is very 
steep, with very narrow streets, which 
are really only a succession of stone 
steps with intermediate landings. 

The winter climate of Algiers is usu- 
ally mild and delightful, and is a favor- 
able resort for invalids, especially those 
afficted with throat or lung troubles. 
During our brief stay, however, the 
weather turned suddenly quite cool with 
an icy blast from the mountains sweep- 
ing through the streets, which caused the 
people to put on wraps and shawls, while 
the shivering Moors and Arabs, with 
bare feet and legs, wrapped their heads 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 615) 
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NOVEMBER 

ELDOM are the marshes, the meadows and the 
5 woodlands so beautiful as at the present time. 
The red maples of the swamps are aflame with color 
that is accentuated by the dark green of the scrub 
pine and the shading of that color through oak and 
birch and beech and pussy willow; the now bright 
purple of the iron-weed flower of every roadside, 
the yellow and brown of the goldenrod and the 
brown-eyed susan, those homely flowers whose place 
in the hearts of all outdoor people is forever fixed. 
Here and there an ivy-festooned snag blazes with 
color in the rays of the setting sun, and a single 
purpling leaf picked out in the mass of green of the 
gum tree marks the effect of chill nights and heavy 
frosts. 

For a while there was a dearth of birds in places 
where they were numerous in midsummer, but of a 
sudden there came a great host of robins at night- 
fall and the marsh was enlivened with the cries of 
blackbirds seeking resting places. With the approach 
of another dawn they resumed their flight south- 
ward and more birds from the north took their places 
as the afternoon shadows grew long. Like seasoned 
campers, these migrants make an early stop for the 
night and are away in the bracing air of the dawn 
of a new day. 

A season of unrest among the feathered tribe, the 
present is also a season of great activity for the 
men and women smitten with the hunting fever. 
While the anglers and the summer outers are home- 
ward bound, the tide of travel to the game regions 
is growing stronger. ‘The best season of the year, 
in the hunters’ estimation, is at hand. 


LET’S GET TOGETHER 
T= weak spot in all attempts to secure better pro- 
tection of natural things is the entire lack of 
organization among outdoor people. A large share 
of the public is interested in outdoor life—in the 
sports practised in the open air, in nature and its 
study—the way of the bird in the air, of the beast 
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on the earth, of the plant as it turns toward the 
light. Too often this interest goes no further than 
the consideration of their own enjoyment. They 
do not regard the general good nor do they think of 
the needs in such matters of their children or their 
children’s children. 

Yet an ever-increasing number of people is com- 
ing to feel that we of the United States, who possess 
such undeveloped resources, should stop trying to 
exploit them all at once and for our own immediate 
benefit, and should consider also the future and the 
needs of those who are to come after us. 

Many of those gvho feel this are working hard to 
carry out their ideas. . Legislatures are asked to 
pass better laws for protection of forests; streams, 
fish and game, to authorize replanting regions 
stripped of timber, to prevent stream pollution and 
to protect stream heads. Yet, of all this work much 
is being done unintelligently and to little purpose. 
The reason is obvious. Outdoor people, nature 
lovers and conservationists are working without es- 
tablished organization or definite plan, and without 
knowledge of what is being done by others interested 
in the same thing. The conservation idea has taken 
hold of the public mind, but is only vaguely under- 
stood and has a different meaning in different 
localities. 

If all the people who desire the same thing could 
get together, thresh out their ideas, decide on a defi- 
nite course, and then act together, the work in which 
they are so deeply interested would move forward 
much faster. In the physical sense they cannot get 
together, for they are scattered over the whole coun- 
try—a few here and a few there. What they might 
do with profit is to endeavor to win over to their 
own way of thinking their neighbors and associates, 
and then to take up in FOREST AND STREAM the ques- 
tions that interest them, discuss them there, and by 
means of such discussion learn what other people 
are doing, what the different sections of the country 
need, and finally what action will be most effective 
to secure results. 

Efforts to influence legislation, even by a large 
number of people, rarely accomplish much, unless 
these men work together. The political party that 
has the best organization wins the most victories. 
Those who love outdoor life and who believe that 
outdoor things should constantly be better safe- 
guarded, will not secure this end until they recog- 
nize that a wider public sentiment must be aroused 
and that this feeling must have organized expression, 
if it is to carry weight. All over the land the neigh- 
bors and friends of the enthusiastic conservationists 
must be convinced that the public good demands the 
better protection of our natural resources, water, 
soil, forests and life, 


LOOK BEFORE YOU SHOOT 

[XN the Adirondacks the deer hunting season opened 

October 15th, and a number of hunters have gone 
there to take advantage of the presumed tameness 
of the deer for the first few days. Many deer will 
no doubt be killed, but it will not take them long to 
become aware of the fact that the season has opened. 

With the killing of the deer is likely to come also 
the killing of some of the hunters. This is a natural 
result of the ambition of persons wholly without 
hunting experience to use modern rifles in the woods. 
In the excitement of striving to kill a deer such per- 
sons are likely to fire at some moving object which 
they suppose to be a deer, but which may be a man. 
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In the United States the number of people each year 
shot in mistake for game probably exceeds all the 
whites killed by dangerous game in Africa. The 
warnings that he has read and the lessons taught by 
the experience of others seem all to be forgotten by 
the inexperienced hunter in the excitement caused 
by the sight of some moving object which he sup- 
poses to be the hoped-for game. 

In the woods there is only one safe rule—never 
to fire at anything unless the hunter sees distinctly 
and certainly what it is that he aims at. The man 
who through his own carelessness and impetuosity 
kills or wounds a fellow-man must carry around 
with him for his whole life a burden of shame and 
regret that he has assumed solely through his own 
heedlessness. 

Let the young hunter remember that the beak 
hunters are the most patient ones, and that there 
is usually plenty of time to learn just what it is that 
is moving in the distance. Let him remember, too, 
that the rifles of today carry a long distance, and 
that in the older States the woods are likely to con- 
tain many hunters. This advice should be heeded 
in all the States east and north where the woods 
are full of deer hunters. 


CONCERNING BIRD PERIODICALS 

poset AND STREAM is taking a keen interest 

in the present situation as regards bird maga- 
zines—periodicals devoted to the study of birds 
and responding to the many-sided, wide-spread 
popular interest in one of Nature’s most pleasing 
phenomena. We have two leading magazines which 
are covering this field, The Auk, the more technical, 
and Bird-Lore, the more popular. Ornithology in 
America has broadened so rapidly, however, that 
the sea of interest is breaking on a middle-ground 
between the two. Will a third magazine eventually 
rise into being there? 

Its literature, wherein science and art are blended, 
and of which periodicals form a not inconsiderable 
part, is the voice of a nation. The voice of America 
must ring loud and true, and in response to this 
need a great amount and variety of material is being 
published at the present day. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that in these days the mechanics of pub- 
lication is particularly hampered. Of course here 
as elsewhere quality outweighs quantity. There is 
still room for the best, and the best should not be 
crowded by doubtful material of any sort. Dupli- 
cation, also, wastes precious space. There are as 
many points of view as there are magazine covers, 
and the successful claim of each for support may 
well depend on developing those fields which do not 
jostle its neighbors. No easier method of meeting 
competition has been devised than to avoid it. 

We recommend to the pilots of our two old friends, 
Bird-Lore and The Auk, that they make haste to 
divide and work the new opportunities, lest each find 
itself confronted by a less agreeable neighbor. To 
those desirous of voyaging the seas of ornithology 
we recommend that they book passage with them, 
rather than with. some less-tried and perhaps less- 
sea-worthy craft. 


GAME LAWS FOR 1920 
THE total number of game laws enacted in 1920 
probably will not exceed 60. which is about nor- 
mal for “even” years, when only a few States hold 


legislative sessions. In the laws enacted further 
progress was made along the line of harmonizing 
State legislation with the migratory bird treaty act. 
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The most important changes affecting big game 
were in New York and Quebec. New. York re- 
enacted the buck law and limited the hunter to one 
buck a season. The deer season was also modified 
in several localities. In Quebec the season was 
shortened 19 days on deer and bull moose, except in 
four counties, and 50 days on caribou. 

Legislation of far-reaching importance looking to 
the preservation of quail and other upland game 
birds included an act of Congress, approved Decem- 
ber 18, 1919, prohibiting the sale of upland game 
birds in the District of Columbia and an act in 
Maryland prohibiting the sale of quail, ruffed grouse, 
introduced pheasant and wild turkey in that State. 

For the convenient use of sportsmen and others 
the Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has compiled information re- 
sulting from game legislation, and this has been 
published as Farmers’ Bulletin 1138. This contains 
a summary of Federal, State and Provincial game 
laws for 1920; a summary of laws relating to. sea- 
sons, licenses, limits, sale and export; disposition of 
game raised in captivity; the text.of the Lacey Act 
regulating interstate commerce in game, and of the 
tariff act prohibiting importation of plumage; the 
law protecting birds and their eggs on Federal bird 
reservations; the regulation regarding hunting on 
national forests ; the treaty for the protection of 
migratory birds; the migratory bird,treaty act and 
the Federal and Canadian regulations. 


BIG GAME OF THE NORTHWEST 
NORTHWESTERN Canada and portions of Alaska 
still contain great numbers of large game, but 
in some localities this has already become very 
scarce. This is almost the last spot in America 
where big game is abundant; there remain only the 
arctic regions, 

It is evident that in a new country lacking trans- 
portation facilities and invaded by great numbers 
of civilized men, who must depend in large measure 
on the country for subsistence, the larger native 
fauna will soon disappear. In this northern region, 
travelers, trappers and prospectors subsist very 
largely on the game and fish that they take. 

There has been enormous waste by the white game 
killers, and if the waste by the Indians has been less, 
it is only because the Indians are fewer in number. 
In some localities the continued and reckless killing 
of game for the mining camps has resulted in the 
almost complete disappearance of such game. Be- 
sides this there are not a few people who go into 
the country in search of fine game heads, and who 
kill with the usual selfish recklessness. They have 
been known after a day’s hunting to leave to spoil 
on a hillside enough meat to supply a prospector 
with provisions for a whole winter. 

The chief game animal in much of that country 
is the moose, which is so abundant that from a good 
lookout high up on the mountains, moose can be 
seen almost any fine day by the aid of field glasses. 
In certain portions of the country ‘west of the Mack- 
enzie River, caribou are still seen in great herds 
at the proper season of the year, but these herds 
appear to be growing constantly smaller. , 

Mountain sheep are yet abundant in many places, 
and owing to their habits of life are perhaps in less 
immediate danger of extermination than the moose 
or caribou. 

It is obvious that as the settlement of this northern 
country proceeds, the game must disappear. It is 
only by the establishment of game refuges.in these 
regions that it can be saved from extermination. 
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THE BONGO—WARIEST OF ANTELOPES 


LIVING IN THE DENSE EQUATORIAL FORESTS OF AFRICA THIS LITTLE- 
KNOWN ANIMAL HAS CONSISTENTLY AVOIDED THE PURSUIT OF HUNTERS 


HE continent of Africa is geographi- 
+ cally like that of South America— 

a South America seen through the 
looking glass with Brazil on the west 
and Ecuador on the east. In this re- 
versed South America the Amazon bears 
a close resemblance to the Congo river, 
in its latitude, the width of its basin, its 
innumerable tributaries and the luxuriant 
growth of its forests. 

Let us now imagine that the Orinoco 
is the Niger river, that Pernambuco is 
Loanda and that some point on the coast 
of Ecuador, say Guayaquil, is Mombasa 
of East Africa. If we draw a line from 
Guayaquil to the mouth of the Orinoco 
and from Guayaquil to Pernambuco we 
get a large triangle with its apex on the 
east coast—remembering always that 
our map is reversed—and its base on 
the west coast. In this triangle is situ- 
ated the greater part of the Amazon 
basin and its equatorial forests. 

The similar triangle in Africa—with 
its apex at Mombasa and its base on the 
west coast—gives a fair idea of the size 
and extent of the equatorial forests of 
that continent, so far as straight lines 
can define anything so irregular as the 
edge of a forest. There is, it is true, no 
forest actually at Mombasa, but there 
are isolated patches round Kilimanjaro, 
Kenia and elsewhere, whilst the forest 
gradually gets broader and more con- 
tinuous as it proceeds from apex to base 
of this triangle. 

These equatorial forests are of a 
denseness imconceivable to anyone who 
has only known the woods of other parts 
of the continent, woods with insufficient 
foliage to give shade and protection from 
the vertical rays of the sun. In the 
forest no ray, or spot, of sunlight reach- 
es its floor—it is composed of great tim- 
ber trees whose trunks are festooned 
with lianas and whose branches bear, 
besides their own foliage, clusters of 
creepers, orchids and other , parasites. 
Under the large trees grow masses of 
undergrowth, covering and concealing 
fallen trees in every stage of rot and 
decomposition. On the floor of the forest 
lies a carpet of broken twigs and branch- 
es, fungi, shoots and other short plants, 
such as nettles, which must depend en- 
tirely on reflected light for the forma- 
tion of their chlorophy]l. 

The impenetrable heart of such forests 
has concealed some of the last of the 
larger beasts to remain undiscovered, 
such as the okapi, the giant hog and the 
bongo; whilst it is also the habitat of 
other little-known animals—the chim- 
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panzee, gorilla and the scaly manis. 

In spite of the profusion of vegetation 
these forests do not harbor a great 
quantity of these, its special denizens, 
but there are numbers of Colobus 
(guereza) and Cercopithecus monkeys, 
whilst one hears the raucous voices of 
many fruit-eating birds—hornbills and 
parrots with large beaks and bright 
plumage. 

Of other inhabitants there are ele- 
phants, leopards, bushbuck, bushpig and 
the miniature dik dik antelopes, but all 
these are found rather on the outskirts 
than in the heart of the forest. 


OW that the scene has been de- 
scribed I will try to take my reader 
for a hunt after that most wary of 

antelopes, the bongo. The natives have 
made a long, narrow clearing stretching 
a mile, or more, into the forest and then 
left it—a mass of felled trees—for the 
vegetation to dry up. Next year they 
will return and, with characteristic pro- 
digality, burn the great logs and dried 
vegetation. Meanwhile the place is de- 


serted and will form a good starting 


point. We follow the path the natives 
have made and pitch our camp at the 
top end of the clearing; on three sides 
is the forest, on the fourth the narrow 
clearing connecting us with civilization. 
Near our. camp a small stream de- 
bouches and after fixing up camp we 
follow it into the forest. On each side 
of the stream is a narrow belt thickly 
grown with leafy plants about a foot 
high; one is a nettle and another closely 
resembles it but is stingless. Both these 
are eaten by the bongo. After proceed- 
ing a few hundred yards the banks of 
the stream become choked with under- 
growth so, deferring further exploration 
until the following day, we cross the 
stream and return by the other bank. 
Before going very far we see a num- 
ber of hoofmarks, about the size and 
shape of domestic cattle tracks, in the 
soft mud, alongside the stream. There 
is one thing that distinguishes them from 
almost anything but eland spoor and 
that is that the forepart is much deeper 
impressed than the hind; the animal 
walks forward on its toes. The maker 
of the tracks is the bongo and it has 
been on several occasions at night to 
drink at the stream and eat the nettle- 
like plants. Close to where the tracks 
plunge into the dense forest stands an- 
other kind of nettle—a giant nettle ten 
feet in height with a sting which is 
said to make even an elephant sorry. 


OW a few hints as to hunting the 
bongo. It grazes and drinks at 
night, the males often keeping sepa- 

rate from the females. In the day they 
join up and lie down to rest in small 
family parties. With its great ears, the 
size of saucers, it can hear you blunder- 
ing and cracking your way through the 
forest from afar whilst, if the breeze is 
unfavorable to you, it will scent you from 
still farther. Once disturbed it will clear 
out of the neighborhood, so, if you find 
a fresh track, it behooves you to follow 
it with infinite precaution, however slow 
your progress. If you take all day to 
cover a few hundred yards and do not 
disturb the animal it will remain for 
another day. Never shoot at anything 
else until you have given up trying for 
bongo and carry your rifle yourself. 
Take only one tracker and walk in front 
of him; if you are unable to work out 
the track let him put you right and then 
place yourself in front again. 

Some of these hints may seem super- 
fluous but I once read an account by a 
well-known sportsman of the hard luck 
he experienced in not getting a bongo. 
By his own account he used to fire at 
everything he saw and complains on one 
occasion that when he wanted his rifle 
to shoot at a Colobus his gunbearer had 
let three other men get between him and 
his master. This party of at least five 
must have made some noise pushing 
through the forest and, unless all the 
natives were of different tribes, ignor- 
ant of each other’s languages, there must 
have been some chatter too. 

So, rather than run the risk of dis- 
turbing the animal, we return to camp. 
Long before nightfall the air has be- 
come chilly, for although near the equa- 
tor we are at an altitude of 7000 ft., and 
we are glad to make a big fire from the 
juniper logs lying around. To warm the 
tent a hole is dug in the floor and filled 
with glowing embers. At dusk a cease- 
less trilling commences from the forest. 
This is caused by Hyraxes or tree coneys. 
If we are far enough west, we may hear 
the cry of the chimpanzee, Oh! Oh! Oh! 
during the night. 

In the morning we revisit the stream 
and find that the bongo has been there 
during the night to drink. We now have 
the whole day before us in which to track 
him to the spot chosen for his. midday 
rest. We follow the spoor into the dense 
forest, wriggling and crawling through 
the undergrowth and festoons of creep- 
ers and clambering over the fallen trees. 
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Every branch pushed out of the way is 
carefully replaced by hand, so as to 
avoid rustling, and every step we tread 
toe first in the bongo’s own track, so as 
to tread only on twigs which have al- 
ready been cracked by its heavy tread. 
During this performance one will be sur- 
prised to find how unsuited the human 
form is for proceeding through the for- 
est; head, shoulders, elbows, ears, and 
rifle stock become repeatedly entangled 
in the undergrowth whilst the feet re- 
semble nothing so much as a pair of 
grapnels, hooking into every creeper. 

Suddenly one hears a distant sound 
like the roll of a toy drum—it approaches 
rapidly, passes overhead with a swish- 
ing of boughs, and recedes into the dis- 
tant fastnesses of the forest. It is the 
croaking of a party of Colobus travelling 
from one part of the forest to another 
by hurling themselves from tree top to 
tree top. 


E proceed on our way wondering 
more and more how such a big 
animal as the bongo could have 
left such a small opening in its wake. 
The secret of this is that it makes its 
whole body into the shape of a wedge— 
laying its horns straight along its back, 
crouching its body and stretching its 
head well forward and close to the 
ground. Its nose resembles the point of 
the wedge; it is slipped through the 
creepers and they are gradually forced 
apart and glide along the horns and off 
‘ 
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the back, falling back again into their 
place after the animal has passed. 

The base ofethe horns of an old animal 
become considerably worn from the con- 
stant friction whilst the back of the 
ears are often rubbed bare of hair. The 
tips of the horns sometimes rub two 
small bare patches on the back. 

The bongo prefers to crouch under, or 
through an obstacle rather than go over 
it and this great beast will pass beneath 
a branch only 18 or 20 inches from the 
ground which the small bushbuck would 
think nothing of jumping. 

Now let us imagine that we have been 
lucky, the wind has kept right and we 
have made no‘noise to betray our pres- 
ence. Better still a light shower has 
commenced and the patter on the leaves 
drowns any slight rustle. Suddenly 
there is a crash in front of us and we 
glimpse and hurriedly fire at something 
red, flashing through the undergrowth. 
There is the sound from close at hand 
of a big body falling whilst another body 
goes crashing away into the forest. 

We make our way forward and see 
lying on its side an animal like a gigan- 
tic bushbuck, nearly as big as an eland. 
The female like the eland and unlike 
the bushbuck, has. horns, shaped some- 
what like those of the former but also 
bearing a resemblance to the situtunga. 
The horns of the male are very massive, 
especially at the base. The young and 
females are of a handsome reddish- 
brown, like the bushbuck, with about 
thirteen bright white stripes. The na- 
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tives say that some of these stripes dis- 
appear with age, which is quite /possi- 
‘ble. The male is of a darker ground 
color. The horns of both sexes have 
white, ivory-like, tips like the kudu’s. 


HIS animal was first known on the 
West Coast—later an East African 
variety was discovered in the for- 

ests of the escarpments in British East 
Africa, the first skins being brought in 
by native hunters of a tribe called Ogieg, 
who hunt them with dogs. 

Its food, besides the plants already 
mentioned, consists largely of bark, roots, 
the pith of decayed trees and a plant 
like an enormous primrose. Its fond- 
ness for pith from rotten trees is re- 
markable. Sometimes such a tree is en- 
countered with tracks of all ages lead- 
ing to and from it whilst the trunk will 
have been gnawed to the height of eight 
teet, a height to reach which the:animal 
must stand on its hind legs, putting its 
fore feet against the trunk. Small trees 
are uprooted by digging and levering up 
the roots with the horns; the roots are 
then eaten and the bark stripped off. 

Charred wood is sometimes eaten in 
small quantities, presumably for the salt 
taste, whilst red earth is pawed up and 
eaten for the same reason. Most ante- 
ya obtain salt earth by breaking pieces 
off a termite’s nest or an overhanging 
bank. Little shallow basins from which 
the earth has been pawed up are con- 
stantly met with in the forest and are 
peculiar to the habits of the bongo. 











Photographed by Herbert Lang, of the American, Museum of Natural History, Congo Expedition. 








The bongo resembles a gigantic bushbuck and is neariy as large as an eland 
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MALLARD DECOYS 
By ALpo LEOPOLD 

‘HAVE just completed a set of home- 

made mallard decoys that look good 

enough to shoot. In fact, they look 
so “sassy” that I am going to pass on 
the how and the why of them to other 
sportsmen. 

These are hollow built-up pine decoys. 
They weigh 2% pounds—the same as a 
mallard. The bodies are built extra wide, 
and the heads have an extra wide, long 
bill shaped with an extra “scoop”, and 
extra thick cheeks. It is my opinion that 
in these respects a caricature of an ac- 
tual mallard pulls in the big red-legged 
drakes just a little better than a perfect 
imitation of an actual mallard would do 
it. Moreover, this pattern calls for two 
degrees of inclination of the heads, and 
each head is set on the body at a differ- 
ent horizontal angle—in other words, no 
two heads have the same posture. This 
is the biggest single advantage to be 
gained from home-made decoys. In my 
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W= are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this departmen. worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. } 


your lumber dealer and tell him you 
want him to select for you some 8- 
inch boards, % inch and 1 inch thick, plus 
a 2x 4, and that you want the lightest, 


FRONT LINE 


H OW are they made? First of all go to 
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decoys—realize what a difference there 
is between ordinary finishing lumber, 
pulled at random off the racks, and the 
choicest finish of the same species. Get 
the best. You will gain in the end. I 
used selected western yellow pine: sap- 
wood for my set. White pine would 
probably be better, where available. 


Next draw your patterns on stiff 
paper, cut them out, and trace off the 
body boards on your lumber. The dia- 
gram below will give an-idea of the ex- 
terior shapes, with exact maximum di- 
mensions; also the shape and location of 
the hollows. Draw a centre line on each 
pattern and each board. This will help 
when the time comes to put the boards 
together. 

Next saw up into sections and go to 
work with a good sharp keyhole saw. 
A keyhole saw is much faster than chis- 
elling for the exterior lines and faster 
than boring for the hollows. Dip your 
keyhole into a can of water when it gets 
hot and then wipe dry. You will be sur- 
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opinion, the monotonous uniformity of 
posture of ordinary decoys sometimes 
drives away ducks that might otherwise 
come in, as uniformity of posture is as- 
sumed by ducks when they are scared. 


softest, driest stuff to be had for love or 
money. Give him a week to select your 
lumber if by so doing you can get any- 
thing lighter, softer, or drier. Few 
people—until they have made a set of 


prised to see how fast it cuts the wood. 

Now get a box of inch screws, some 
waterproof casein glue (or white lead if 
not available), and a pair of hand clamps 
and build: up your bodies. The diagram 
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shows how far each piece is set back 
from the front of the bottom piece, and 
the centre lines will help you build 
straight. Start, of course, by gluing 
and screwing No. 4 to No. 5, then add 3 
to 4, then 2 to 3, then 1 to 2. Counter- 
sink the screws % inch; not more, or 
you Will “meet” them with your chisel 
in the exterior modelling. Use from 4 
to 8 screws to each joint, drawing the 
vicinity of each screwhole tight with the 
hand clamp before inserting the screw. 
Your bodies are now ready to go on the 
rack to dry. 


OW for the heads. Outline the 
whole set on both sides of the 2 x 4, 
using your small square freely to 

keep them opposite. Then bore a bunch 
of holes of various sizes to facilitate the 
vertical profiling, and go to work with 
a wide chisel, a woodrasp, and a rat-tail 
file, and work your profiles complete, ex- 
cept for just enough wood to hold the 
set together. Then bore %-inch holes 
for your neck-dowels before sawing the 
heads apart. Next comes the modelling 
of the individual heads. Advice is use- 
less here. It is simply a case of a sharp 
knife, a tame duck for a model, and the 
will to succeed. Leave the cheeks the 
full thickness of the 2 x 4 and make your 
bill a full inch wide. 

Your bodies are now dry and ready 
for modelling. 
vise, a wide, sharp chisel, and two rasps, 
one coarse and one fine. Here also a live 
model would be a great help. Tilt your 
tails at various angles, to give still fur- 
ther variety of posture to your flock. 
With practice, a body can be modelled 
out and sand-papered in an hour. Leave 
a little extra wood around the neck joint 
for remodelling after the heads are on, 

Now bore your dowel holes through 
the bodies. Use the head, which has 
been already bored, as a guide to keep 
your bit vertical. Glue up your dowels 
(first sand-papering both tips to insure 
against sticking), also glue up your neck 
joint, put on the heads tight, not for- 
getting to give each head a slightly dif- 
ferent angle. Put away to dry. 


OW comes the finish. Trim off the 

protruding dowels, and trim the 

neck joint so that the descending 
curves flow smoothly from the head to 
the body. Countersink a small screw 
eye at the front of each bottom board 
for tying on the strings and weights. 
Carve your initials on each bottom board, 
or, still better, do this before the bot- 
toms are put on. Presto; your decoys 
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are complete, except for painting and 
glass eyes,. but these seem little, little 
bits of jobs as you wade out of your chip 
pile to carry a sample of your new flock 
to be inspected by your wife. 

If you have wrought carefully and 
thoughtfully, you now have a set of stool 
that any sportsman, especially yourself, 
should be proud of. And surely those 
big mallards next fall will appreciate 
the fact that your decoys are no common 
hand-me-down blocks, but real ducks 
whose society they should enjoy. 


DUFFLE CABINET FOR CAMP 
OR DEN 
By F. E. BRIMMER 
BOUT any camp or den there are 
many articles that might better be 
placed conveniently in some kind of 
a shelter purposely made for their ac- 
commodation. Generally, at camp the 
fishing tackle is kept in one box, the am- 
munition for the target rifle in another 
place, the hiking shoes in a corner, the 
camera and supplies on a shelf, and so 
on. This causes endless confusion when 
you are in a hurry for some article that 
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seems nowhere to be found. It also clut- 
ters up the camp, and the same is true of 
the den. To make this difficulty disap- 
pear there is nothing better than a duffle 
chest or cabinet of some kind. A cabinet 





is much better than a chest because you 
will want to hang some of your clothes 
up, and this cannot be done in a chest, 
where each article will have to be laid 
in piace, but with the cabinet you may 
piace hooks conveniently inside the struc- 
ture and so have a fitst-rate place to hang 
your hiking suit, tennis clothing, and 
other articles of wearing apparel. : 

Of course, you may build a duffle cabi- 
net of any size that seems to be best suit- 
ed for the purpose you intend to use it. 
A good size is one that is three feet wide 
at the top, five feet’ high, and sixteen 
inches deep. For this purpose you should 
buy some pine lumber, not the hard pine, 
but the northern pine that is soft and 
easily worked up. For the purpose you 
will need to get boards that are sixteen 
Anches in width. If it is impossible to get 
boards quite so wide then take them four- 
teen inches or even twelve. The width 
of the boards will determine the depth 
of the cabinet and the sixteen inch 
should be used. Since the soft pine tree 
grows to a large size it ought not to be 
hard to get lumber sixteen inches wide 
from the mill or dealer. You will need. 
only thirty feet of lumber of this width 
and if possible get boards of ten foot 
lengths. Three ten foot boards will make 
a first-class duffle cabinet. Of course 
the back of the structure’ may be made 
from old lumber of almost any kind. 
Boxes may be torn down for making the 
back of the cabinet. In case you desire 
to make a very nice looking job, one that 
will stand a good varnish stain when 
completed, then use oak lumber. How- 
ever, this is rather expensive. If the 
cabinet is for utility only, then you may 
be able to build it from old boxes that 
you can get at the store. The lumber 
should be at least half an inch thick, 
about three-fourths being best, and the 
inch lumber none too thick. 


T No. 1, on the illustration is shown 

a front view of a duffle cabinet. 

The top, K,.is thirty-six inches 
long by sixteen inches wide. The side 
pieces, two in number, and shown best 
on No. 4, at H, are each sixty inches 
long by sixteen inches wide. The two 
front boards, N-N, are each sixty inches 
long by six inches wide. As soon as 
thege parts have been carefully sawed, 
being sure to use a square to mark out 
the boards before sawing, you may be- 
gin to nail the cabinet together. Use 
medium size finishing nails for this pur- 
pose and set them with a nail set. Be- 
gin by nailing the two side pieces, H, to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 610) 
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THE EXTINCT AU SABLE 
GRAYLING 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

HE publication in FOREST AND 

StreAM of the article by the late L. 
D. Norris on the Michigan grayling is 
like the unearthing of an extinct fossil 
creature. For 15 years I have owned a 
summer home on the Au Sable near the 
mouth of the South Branch, and I never 
saw a grayling. Every old guide and 
fisherman is full of tales about them, 
their beauty, their great numbers, their 
lovable qualities. My father-in-law, Mr. 
Charles D. Joslyn, has told me of two 
men in the seventies killing 2,000 gray- 
ling in one week on the Au Sable. But 
no one has seen a specimen of this fish 
in that wonderful stream in a good many 
years. In the early days there were no 
brook trout in the Au Sable. They were 
planted there, and in a few years there 
were myriads of them. Then there were 
no more small grayling seen, and the 
large ones were caught out of the river. 
By 1893 the brook trout were so thick in 
the Au Sable that when a Chicago man 
offered 10 cents each for live brook trout 
for the World’s Fair, a man named 
Knight, as he himself has told me, used 
to fish with five flies on a leader, and not 
-bother to retrieve single fish at all, but 
only double and triple drags and he sent 
5,000 live brook trout to Chicago. For 
years there was an eight-inch limit on 
trout, and at that the catches were large. 

Then the rainbow trout was intro- 
duced, and later the German brown. For 
the last few years there has been a 
hatchery at Grayling. Now the brookers 
are scarce. During the war the powder 
factories polluted the water with chemi- 
cals at Grayling. The business of mak- 
ing a living for many people has prohibit- 
ed any fishing for me for some years. 
Like Abraham Lincoln’s ginger-cake, ,I 
don’t suppose there is anyone who likes 
it so well and who gets so little. But 
my wife and children spend every sum- 
mer on the Au Sable, and my wife, who 
is one of the best fly-fishermen in Michi- 
gan, writes me that she gets about ten 
German browns and rainbows for every 
brooker she puts into the crate. So the 
cycle of fish life revolves, and so one 
guest crowds out another. 

Doubtless God might have made a bet- 
ter home for game fish than the Au 
Sable, but doubtless God never did. 
Spring-fed, clear as the River of Life 
itself, never rising or falling much, the 
river is ideal, and the fish need only to 
be half protected, to remain a joy to 
our children’s children; and as has been 
repeatedly proven, the water can be 
quickly restocked. 

The trees that line the banks fall in 
and form natural hiding places. For 
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years there was a summer cottager just 
above me who was a perfect curse to the 
river, for he spent his time clearing out 
the logs and brush along the edges, so 
that he could cast without getting his 
fly caught in the bushes. He wanted the 
river to look like a canal. I bought three 
miles of riparian land to keep him from 
trespassing, but he vandalized just the 
same. Now he comes no more, for which 
praise God from whom-all blessings flow. 
Give the river a chance, and it will take 
care of itself. Crawford county, in 
which there are 50 miles of the Au Sable, 
is very sparsely settled. Innumerable 
creeks make splendid nurseries for the 
li@le fish. Thousands of canoeists run 
the river from Grayling down every sum- 
mer, but they do not get many fish per 
man. The casting is too difficult among 
the branches that overhang the stream. 
The rainbows and German browns grow 
to be as big and domineering as a re- 
form governor. But the days of the good 
little brooker, about nine or ten inches 
long, aré pretty nearly done for, and the 
last man who ever saw a grayling there 
will, in a few years, be as dead as the 
elk that used to roam those sand-hills, 
or as the little gray fish with the big 
dorsal that first gave the river its fa- 
mous reputation. 
FRED IRLAND, Washington, D. C. 


TWO-HEADED SNAKE 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
FEW days ago I met on the streets 
a friend of mine, Mr. Burton, and 
he said: “I have something at my house 
that will interest you.” This “some- 
thing” was a two-headed snake. 

The facts are as follows: Burton was 
up at Pender Island, some twenty miles 
north of here, on one of his many field 
trips, to study and observe. He met a 
lady there who said she had a two-head- 
ed snake. Burton went at once and ex- 
amined it and found it had only been 
killed a very short*time. The lady had 
caught it alive and consulted with a male 
acquaintanec as to the best disposal of 
the snake. This fellow foolishly told her 
to kill it and put it in preserving fluid, 
which she did. 

The snake is about seven inches in 
length and the two heads are of the same 
size and perfect in every way. Burton 
states that when he examined it first, the 


heads had quite an inclination outwards, 
and separate necks: distinctly visible. 
Later, after being in the preserving fluid 
(which was some crude stuff at first) 
the necks had contracted and the heads 
were lying side by side, and the whole 
snake was very soft and flabby, and very 
difficult to handle at all. 

Burton says that when he found the 
snake had been caught alive and then 
killed he nearly cried. Think of what 
great interest the live snake would.have 
been, to have observed its manner of” feed- 
ing, progression and general behaviour. 

I thought the incident would be of in- 
terest to you and to hear from some read- 
er who is learned on snakes concerning it. 
The snake is the common garter snake. 

I may add that Mr. Burton spends a 
large part of his time in the open ob- 
serving and studying animal nature, and 
is a particularly well-trained and accu- 
rate observer. He is an authority on 
British Columbia birds and has a very 
valuable collection of eggs. - 

J. H. McItree, Victoria, B. C. 


MURDER OF BLACK BASS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
Be Sunday, August 22, 1920, Mr. E. J. 

Howard and the writer went to Can- 
ton, Missouri, rented a fisherman’s boat 
and rowed to the dike on the Illinois side, 
arriving there at 8:00 o’clock of as per- 
fect a bass morning as ever dawned; just 
enough air to ruffle the surface; just 
enough “snap” in the air to put fight in 
the bass. The dike was constructed of 


‘rock and willows to deflect the current 


into the main channel and extends from 
the Illinois side to an island in the cen- 
ter. It is very popular with sportsmen 
within a radius of fifty miles, and has 
been the one sure place for miles upon 
miles of river where one could feel. rea- 
sonably sure of getting the beloved fight- 
ing fish. 

The water pouring over the dike at the 
breaks was just the right depth. We 
fished almost continuously all day, over 
every inch of water using a wide variety 
of lures, with both fly and casting rods 
and landed one bass. 

At ten in the morning Mr. Howard 
found where an enormous quantity of 
dead gars had been dumped on the sand. 
Their eyes-indicated that they had been 
placed there early in the morning. He 
suggested that in view of the fact that 
although the day and water were so 
perfect, yet the bass did not strike, that 
some one had been in there with a tram- 
mel net, dumping the gars on the sand. 

When we returned the boat to the fisher- 
man he told us we could buy some black 
bass from the local fish company and led 
the way to their cleaning and storage 
shed where we saw one large ice box 
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which contained, judging from the fish 
on top, and from the fisherman’s state- « 
ment, nothing but black bass. 

The proprietor of the place stated that 
there were 500 pounds of them. 

Mr. Howard remained after I left and 
was shown three barrels full, in addition 
to the box. : 

When we entered the place we sup- 
posed that the fishermen had a few bass 
that they had caught individually and 
were willing to sell. After seeing the 
wholesale slaughter of bass the place 
seemed to groan “murder” so only one 
of. us purchased bass. Later when 
cleaned we found “shiner” minnows, 
which make the dike and surrounding 
water their habitat. . 

Mr. Howard was informed that the 
bass were taken in trammel nets; that 
the laws of Missouri permitted taking 
them in that manner and selling them 
within the state. 

Missouri charged a $3.00 non-resident 
fishing license this year, the money, so 
widely advertised, to be used to protect 
and propagate game fish within the state. 
The writer. procured such license in 
April. 

If the Missouri law permits wholesale 
slaughter of game fish, then the laws 
should be remedied; if it is against the 
law, then the fishermen should be prose- 
cuted. In this connection I wish to state 
that Mr. Howard and myself are willing 
to take oath to the above facts or appear 
in court (where I suppose the fine, if 
assessed, would be so nominal that the 
one box would pay it and costs.) 

Knowing your love of fair play we are 
taking this matter up with you, trusting 
that you will find a way to help change 
things. 

Jor CALDWELL, Illinois. 


DUCK SHOOTING WITH A CAMERA 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
Ve driving across the sand hills 

of northern Nebraska one morning 
in early August, I missed the traveled 
road and ran into an impassible swdmp. 
After considerable effort whipsawing the 
car back and forth I at last backed on to 
terra firma and proceeded to turn 
around. Glancing across the tops of the 
tall grass tlat bordered a small lake a 
hundred yards away I noticed a bunch 
of ducks lighting upon the surface. 
Standing in my car I was able to see the 
shore water and to my astonishment dis- 
covered that it was literally black with 
large birds. Two or three took flight and 
I recognized them as mallards. I imme- 
diately knew that they were young birds, 
evidently hatched and reared in. the 
larger lakes a little farther north and 
were driven down by the cold wind and 
rain the night before. 

Here was my opportunity that I had 
long hoped for. Donning my waders and 
loading my kodak, I sneaked through 
the grassy cover until within a few yards 
of the water. Quickly rising into view I 
took aim and shot. Never before had I 
bagged so many with one load. The Ne- 
braska limit is twenty-five birds but I 
exceeded that limit many times. But 
still I was unsatisfied. Down at the other 
end of the lake the great flock circled 
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and bunched. I gave them load number 
two. This time I got them all. Around 
they swung, not to be scared from their 
new swimming place by a strange being 
with a noiseless fowling piece. The 
leaders cupped their wings and down I 
sank from view. When directly over- 
head down they dropped into the water. 
This time I could only get a few in range 
but to an old hunter, who for many years 
in late September and early October, had 
from the blind in dawn or twilight 
brought down a brace at the crack, crack 
of his trusty old double, it was the best 
shot of the three. 

For forty falls and many springs (be- 
fore the law prohibited spring shooting) 
I have hunted .water-fowl in Nebraska. 
It is needless to say that during that 
period there have been many hours of 
real sport.- But after all I can truth- 


Mr. Booker and Large-mouth Bass 


fully say that this bloodless bag brought 
more true satisfaction than any full bag 
of toothsome birds I ever lugged into 
camp. 

G. H. NicHots, Nebraska. 


BASS AND NORTH EAST WIND 
To the Ediéor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
LL lovers of fishing, whether old vet- 
erans or novices, have ofttimes 
heard the old saying that “wind north- 
east, no fishin’ today,” but it seems that 
fishing and fish have changed as well as 
almost everything else in this age. 

One cloudy Saturday afternoon during 
last May, when a strong northeast wind 
was blowing, my old friend, S. S. Good- 
hand, and I were sitting on a box in 
front of one of the stores in our little 
village, Sudlersville, Maryland, debating 
whether we should go fishing or not. At 
last we decided to go and were soon at 
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Unicorn Mill Pond, about five miles from 
our home. 

As it was then three o’clock in the 
afternoon and it looked like rain, we 
were naturally in a hurry, but my friend 
was the best man with the oars in Queen 
Anne County, and‘he soon had us headed 
to the wind and up pond. Our tackle was 
soon assembled, we began to cast and 
shortly I had a strike and a bass landed. 
We lured several from the brush strewn 
shore and then, pushing out near the 
middle of the pond where a small bunch 
of pads was flipping up and down, I 
made a cast and—bang! I thought I 
had struck a log or stump, but at last my 
line began to move towards the boat. At 
about 15 yards from us something went 
in the air and we knew at a glance he 
was the Daddy of them all. 

I kept him coming, and after some ex- 
citing sport I led him up to the side’ of 
our boat, and reached over and lifted him 
in without aid of gaff or net. He was 
one of the largest that was ever caught 
in that pond, weighing 7 Ibs. 2 ounces, 
and measuring in length 24% inches, 
with a girth at the belly of 16% inches. 
I had him photographed and then sent 
him to Philadelphia whete he was on ex- 
hibition. On many occasions during the 
past three years I have fished on east 
winds and had big catches; so it would 
seem that bass bite the bait, not the 
wind. 

Harry O. Booker, Maryland. 


CROWS AND A CAT 


To the Editor of ForEsT AND STREAM: 
pa one morning as I was leaving 

my home for work, I heard some 
crows in the timber of a grove in the 
rear of my place. I saw the crows flying 
toward the stub of a tree which had been 
broken off about thirty feet from the 
ground. They would dart toward the 
stub and then fly away to a limb nearby 
on which they would perch and caw in 
an angry voice. 

There was something dark and shady 
hanging to the side of the tree but, at a 
distance I could not distinguish what it 
might be. As I approached nearer I 
was able to recognize the dark object, 
which was our neighbor’s cat Tabby. 

Poor Tabby was hanging to the side 
of the tree stub for dear life by the claws 
of all of his feet spread out, with his 
eyes shut and never making a move. He 
would neither go up higher nor go down 
the stub to safety amongst the under- 
brush where he could easily have eluded 
the crows. 

Stopping behind some brush, where I 
could not be seen by the crows I leisure- 
ly watched their performance for a few 
moments. A crow ,would fly past Tabby 
and strike him with his wing or attempt 
to peck him with his bill. There seemed 
to be a leader amongst the flock as each 
crow seemed to take his turn attackin: 
Tabby while the others would sit on their 
perch and criticize the movements of the 
attacking crow. 

But Tabby would not be knocked off. 
He just hung on’ the tighter. 

After watching their game for a few 
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A new shooting joy 
comes to the man who 
never before used 


Patented Steel- Locked 


“Field Shells 


Once a shooter begins 
the use of this modern, 
superior shotgun ammu- 
nition he sticks and be- 
comes a booster. 

Here is the one make of 
shell that works well in a// 
makes and types of guns. 
The patented steel con- 
struction and the peculiar 
qualities of the crimp 
eliminate the balk. 


“Perfect from Primer to 
Send for “ Four Aces and a King” 
Mention this Magazine 
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WILDERNESS DWELLERS 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN THE HEART 
NEW BRUNSWICK WILDS—CHAPTER TEN 


By DR. THOMAS TRAVIS 
"Sear eeneeeere URING the day we water in wavelets, and the dim prow of 
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went out locating. 
For we were after a 
big bull whose tracks 
we had seen. Deer 
were plentiful. Every 
trail was pockmarked 
with their hoof- 
prints, and scarcely 
an hour of the whole 
trip but we could 
|| see several of them 
———J feeding at the edge 
of the lake, or crossing some open space. 

Just off Armstrong brook, in First 
Bathurst lake, we saw three deer close 
up, and watched them as they went gal- 
loping off in the shallow water at the 
edge of the lake. Scarcely had they dis- 
appeared when out stepped a big bull 
moose and stood watching us from the 
shore. We got several photos at long 
range before he turned and disappeared 
in the forest. 

Everywhere the bulls seemed far more 
alert and shy than the cows. For ex- 
ample, right near where the big bull had 
stepped into the forest we came across 
a cow, and my mate handled the camera. 
Slowly the guide, Fred Waters, put her 
near and nearer till we were almost on 
her. Every moment we expected her to 
jump and go. But she stood there lazily 
watching us over her shoulder, while we 
drifted steadily nearer. 

When we were within twenty feet she 
deliberately made her toilet, gazing at us 
the while, till a grin spread over mate’s 
face and she signalled to go ahead. And 
go ahead we did, the while she took pic- 
tures and wound on new films. We went 
ahead till we were within five feet in 
broad daylight and in the open. We 
went till we were three feet, and then, 
with another grin Fred bumped right 
into her with the prow of the canoe. On 
the film recording this fact can be seen 
| the cow on a run, splashing the shallow 
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the canoe at her heels. 

But the big bulls were different. We 
sighted them from afar,—easy rifle 
range of course, but too long for a good 
film. We saw their great tracks, with 
the rounded toes clean cut, and the great 
dew-claws clearly marked. We saw them 
step from the trail like weird shadows as 
we rounded a bend. But not a single 
close-up could we get. And in all that 
trip we never got nearer than a hundred 
feet of any bull moose except by sur- 
prise or by stalking and cutting them 
off in the lake. 


T dusk we prepared our gear for 
the night attack, watching a mink 
the while as it tugged at a trout 
I had nailed to the logs of the landing. 

This time we figured to make no mis- 
takes. We experimented with the paper, 
and we nailed not one but four sheets 
to the barrel head. Also we selected long 
strips of fine birchbark and soaked them 
in oil. We prepared a box handy for 
the spare sheets, and a platform for the 
camera. For something told us that this 
night was to be our night to howl. And 
it was. 

To bed we went, to sleep till two in the 
morning, when the moon would have set. 
Then with the lamp polished till it shone, 
with everything in readiness and all pre- 
pared that could be prepared, we drifted 
out from our wharf into the midnight 
and silence of the lake, headed down 
stream and through the narrows to the 
lake where we had shot the four-eyed 
cow. 

Again the spell of the night came over 
us. Once more the mysterious Northern 
Lights burned above the silent crags of 
the great divide. Again the invisible 
moose of the wilderness-rode the mystic 
are, shattering its glory-light to great 
opals as if moon-sheen shone on hidden 
gems. As we cast the light where some 
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There’s game for your Kodak, as well as game for your 


gun—and it’s all a part of the lure of the wild. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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movement on the forest edge warned us 
of game, the fir grottoes and spruce blades 
shone with frosty sheen, and as we cast 
the lights higher, bearded moss hung 
over the fairy scene where deer stood 
till we came nigh, then bounded away 
almost at-arm’s length when they caught 
our scent. 

Again we were afloat on Third Nepisi- 
guit Lake, hovering between two skies, 
the one above us, where the star-filled 
heaven hung low over the sleeping for- 
est; the one below, where reflected to the 
tiniest star visible, the milky way shone 
and the glowing arch of the Aurora 
made fairy lights along its jewelled arc. 

Scarce ten minutes passed before the 
signal for game came,—a sligh} jar of 
the canoe. Then the prow turned slowly, 
silently toward the north. We were 
headed into whatever breeze there was, 
but as yet no sound of the game had 
reached my dull ears. 

Charlie knew, however, and set the 
course just right; so right that as I sat 
there alert and tense, not the slightest 
drip or sound came from the two paddles 
behind me. Only the faint purr of the 
light in the search came, just the faint 
hiss of wick burning in oil. For the rest 
the world was as silent as the grave. 

Then I heard it; the familiar surge 
“Aims as easy and splash of a great head going under 

. | water, the ripple and the splash as it 


as pointing | , : 
your finger. ‘ came up again, the snort as water was 


Captain T. K. Lee, U. S. R. 
Pocket Revolver 
Champion of U. S. 


Captain Lee’s Winning Target 


Shoots as Straight 
as it Points 


OU know that the Savace ten-shot automatic aims as 
easily as pointing your finger. The shape of its handle 
—often imitated, but never equalled—does that. Here is 
the absolute, world-beating proof that the SAvAGE shoots as 
straight as it points. 
Captain T. K. Lee, U. S. R., has won the Pocket Revolver 
Championship of the United States with the .380 SavaGE 
Automatic, Model 1917. 
This is the first time,in the history of the United States Re- 
volver: Association that any automatic pistol has beaten the 
revolver. It is the greatest target victory that any automatic 
pistol has ever won. 
It proves that the longer barrel and the locked breech give 
the SavacE not only higher velocity and greater power than 
any other pistol can get with the same ammunition, but also 
much greater accuracy. 

A miniature reproduction of Captain Lee’s championship group 
is here shown. Standard American Target—twenty yards — five 
5-shot strings, each in a 20-second time limit—score 213. 

Remember that the Savace is the Champion Pocket Gun. 

.32 calibre, 334 in. barrel, 19 ounces, 11 shots $25.00 
.380 calibre, 41% in. barrel, 22 ounces, 10 shots, $26.00 

See it at your dealer’s, or write Dept. I-1 for description. If your 
dealer cannot supply it, we will ship one prepaid on receipt of 
money-order for price. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


SHARON, PA. UTICA, NuiT. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, New York City 
Owners and Operators of 
J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


blown from the nostrils, and the tinkle of 
droplets dripping from ear and nose, 
only this time it seemed to me there 
was more of the tinkle of tiny drops. 
Though I did not sense the significance 
of this till later. 

Not a word was spoken by any of us 
till we were within twenty-five feet of 
the feeding beast. Then the signal for 
light came and I turned on the flare. 
THERE IN THE BLAZING BEAM 
WAS THE HEAD OF A HUGE BULL, 
—his eyes shining, his ears stiffened, his 
nose questing for our scent even as his 
lily pad food was clinched in his mobile 
jaws, the huge antlers in velvet looking 
like an inverted bed filled with legs and 
spindles, the faint mist wreathing from 
the water in spirals,—a veritable phan- 
tom sprung suddenly from the silent 
night. 

Immediately we were tense with ex- 
citement, yet we moved with orderly pre- 
cision. Kneeling in the extreme end of 
the prow I set the camera. Behind me, 
mate struck fire and lit the birchbark 
match. 

“Are you ready?” she whispered. 

“Ready.” 

And the flare went off with a “POUF” 
and a blinding flash. 

Then things began to happen. Excit- 
edly I called for another flashlight, for 
the huge moose was standing there as 
though smitten with paralysis. But 
only for a second. Then with a resound- 
ing, whistling snort that sent the echoes 
reverberating over the lake and forest, 
the magnificent beast came right at the 
canoe. 


OW there were four of us in the 
canoe; from bow to stern we sat 
thus: myself, my mate, Fred Wat- 
ers and Charlie Cremin at the steering 
paddle. Without panic and in good order 
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—“and this is my first year 


Only three working parts 1» 


—the simplest gun made ot ou n n 1 nN g he ; 


HEN November brings the lure of the open— 
when you can hear the call of migrant ducks 


above the city’s din— 


Do you gratify that age-old instinct to go a-hunting? 
Or do you stifle it and deny yourself the pleasure and 
Mp ym ig en benefit of a few wholesome days in the open—days of 


The ha strikes the primer direct, re : ; ; 
eliminating the tzaal delicate, trouble: relaxation in which care has no place, nights of genuine 
some firing pin. Made heavier where 


the greatest strain comes—unbreakable. rest under the stars? Probably you have been on the point 
of going several times—then make your start this year. 


Much of the enjoyment and success of your trip will 
depend upon your gun. It must be hard-hitting, smooth 
in action, dependable, a gun to justify your pride and 

‘The mainspring is mace of the finest others’ admiration, and above all it must be perfectly 

piano wire, carefully tempered and e - ae : 

tested. It is permanently guaranteed suited to you individually. Fox Guns combine every 
desirable feature with the very best of materials and 
workmanship—‘“The Finest Gun in the World.”’ To 
help you in your choice, ask for our little booklet on 
“How to Choose a Gun.”’ 


ig ly ge de H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
forged eck" Te wl wind fon A. H. FOX N A 
hard service, always giving uniform 
sole, AR parts are guaranteed; 467 4 N. 18th St. 
should a defect be found at any time, 


replacement will be made gratis. PHILADELPHIA 
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AIR RIFLES 


One Down! 


Bre'r Rabbit waits for youto put him 


O* shot from the B. S.A. Air Rifle—and 


into the game sack. 


The greatest small- 


game rifle on the market, amply stags up 
to 50 yards, as accurate as the finest of .22 
calibre “powder” rifles, but safe to use in settled 


districts. 


The B.S. A. air rifle—not an airgun—is made 
by the largest firearms factory in England with 


the same care 


in making the British 


service rifle. It has a specially rifled heavy 
steel barrel and shoots a special bullet, not a 
BB shot. Accurate sights permitting of fine 
changes for wind and elevation, little noise, 
no powder, no smoke, no messy cleaning 
after shooting the rifle. 


Used by thousands of members of air-rifle 
clubs in England for target practice. 


The .177 bore for home target practice, the 
.220 bore for all around shooting. Various 
models, stock lengths, and weights. Descrip- 
tive booklet at your dealers or 


B.S. A. GUNS, Limited =: 


Gun Dept. 


Birmingham, England 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT CO. 


20 


5-7-9 Union Square, New York 
Canadian Agents 


FRASER & COMPANY 
10 Hospital St., Montreal, Can. 
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This is the one book you need if you are going camping or like to read of camp life. : 
Written by experts, “The Camper’s Own Book” treats the camping subject in a thorough and practical 


manner. 
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he began to back away,—there was no 
time to turn the canoe. And I had the 
searchlight full on the marvellous head. 
Indeed it fascinated me as it came on 
with nose extended, teeth bared, antlers 
upheaving and eyes flashing fire. This 
was no cow, and evidently he was going 
to fight. 

Then came the mixup. 

“Get another flashlight in,” I squealed 
to mate. For of all-things I ever want- 
ed in my life I wanted a photo of that 
gallant beast Coming head on for us. 
“Get another flashlight in,” I squealed. 

“I’m trying as fast as I can,” mate 
answered. 

But from the other end of the boat 
came low, insistent grunts,—‘Turn the 
light off’ him; turn the light off.” 

Still I knelt hypnotized, holding the 
searchlight at arms length with its beam 
blazing full on the head rushing at us. : 

And while we worked frantically he 
came right on like a battleship. Not a 
swerve, nor aturn. Right at us he came 
till I reached out with the lantern among 
his prongs, pushing with all my might 
to fend him off. Right at us till Fred 
Waters stood up behind my mate and 
shoved with his paddle also in the thicket 
of horns crowning that magnificent head. 

Still it did not percolate. I had the 
fixed idea that if I could only hold him 
out of the canoe till mate put in another 
flashlight I could get that splendid photo. 
And as I pushed, both Fred and Charlie 
were saying, insistently, “Turn the light 
off him! Turn the light off him!” 

In fact, only faintly did I really hear 
what they were saying. It was only 


| when Charlie, backing away with might 


and main, fairly hissed in intensity, 
“Doctor, for God’s sake turn the light 
off him, he’s blinded. He isn’t attacking. 
He’s blinded by the light. Turn it off!” 
~Then it came to me, and reluctantly I 
stopped pushing at the towering horns 
and turned the light away. 

Instantly he swerved; instantly and in 
silence he put for the shore. Not a 
sound out of him as we turned in bub- 
bling wake, the while calling for another 
flash. Not a sound as we drew near for 
a time,—only the great head with its 
regal crown of horns swung ahead of us 
as I turned the searchlight on him once 
more. By this time he was headed away 
from us, and he kept on till he struck 
the shoal water; till he sent it heaving 
in great waves from his broad chest; 
till he sent mud and water splattering 
head high as he leaped for the bank; 
till he hit the tree fringe like a fourteen- 
inch shell and in the circle of light fall- 
ing on the forest grottoes and turning 
them to green-tinted, frosted, fairy 
fronds, in the glow that turned the mid- 
night woods to a tunnel of shining light, 
we saw him hurdling the fallen timber, 
wading through scrub and riding down 
saplings,—till he disappeared, and left 
us sitting there, still tingling with ex- 
citement, and devoutly hoping that the 
flash had been a success. 

Then I remembered the smaller sights 
and sounds; the tinkle of dripping water 
so increased, was the water dripping 
from his velvet-covered antlers. And I 
put that down in my brain. Next time 
I shall know, even in the dark, the dif- 
ference between cow sound and bull. 
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The First Day 


of the Season with 


Infallible 


“Tell it to us, old boy, for 
you know just as well as we, 
that this is the first day of 
the season. Do your part in 
“starting the rabbit, and we’ll 
do ours with Infallible.”’ 


MEE 
INFALLIBLE*“EC 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
1009 Orange Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


Some members of the OLYMPIC team shoot- 
ing for the United States used the 


OLD RELIABLE PARKER GUN 


Why? Because—It is a Gun of KNOWN WORTH and DURABILITY proved 


by the TEST OF TIME! 
Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS., its... Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. du BRAY, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO 


a 

Also the “attack”. Heaven knows it 
was realistic enough, there in the middle 
of a northern lake at two in the dark 
morning, with only the frail ribs of a 
canvass canoe between him and us. It 
was certainly real enough as an attack, 
—hadn’t I felt the mighty push of him 
as he strove to beat us down with his 
terrible hoofs? Hadn’t I held him off by 
main strength with the lantern in his: 
horns? Hadn’t Fred Waters pushed him 
back with the paddle? —Yes,—but it 
wasn’t an attack after all,—it was only 
a “strategic retreat”. 


HAT Charlie Cremin said was 
true. The flare of the searchlight 
was in his eyes, as he came on 

with mane bristling and teeth bared. 
But he did not see us and he did not 
smell us. He was making straight for 
where he was headed and we just hap- 
pened to be in the way. It was like 
that young bull we had played with on 
the beach, like all the rest, deer and 
cows too,—the magic of the searchlight 
hypnotized them all. They looked only 
at the Jight. And I fancy it seemed like 
some huge moon risen miraculously out 
of the night. At any rate, there was no 
doubt about the moose being blinded, for 
the instant the light was turned away 
and he saw us, away he went too. 

So with a picture in our minds, etched 
deep by the fairy wonder and magic of 
the night, we stole homeward again, too 
fagged for further prowling. Only the 
silence of the wilderness came to us like 
a soothing hand; only the star-sheen 
where we floated between two skies 
brought grateful peace, while afar, over 
the fir-fringed mountains of Nepisiguit 
the mystic lights of Aurora Borealis 
burned like liquid fire through veiled 
gems, as we drew up our canoe, and then 
we silently faded away to warm blankets 
and pleasant dreams. 


LETTERS, QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 588) 


moments, I stepped out from my con- 
cealment behind the brush and being 
sighted by the crows, they flew away. 
When I went nearer the stub and called 
to Tabby, he opened his eyes and looked 
around for his enemies, but not seeing 
them he glanced at me with a friendly 
meow and scurried down the stub and 
into the brush and for home as fast as he 
possibly could. 
F. J. Forsinc, Washington. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
we you kindly publish the follow- 

ing proposed amendments to the 
Racing Regulations of the American 
Canoe Association: 

Rule 1, Sec. 4. Second paragraph to 
read “not over two-thirds of the allowed 
sail area of Sailing Canoes shall be car- 
ried by one mast. ° 

Rule IV, Sec. 5. War Canoes—to be 
amended as desired. 

Rule VII, Sec. 6. Juniors. After the 
words “Division Meet” add “of the A. 
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C. A. or any other recognized Canoe As- 
sociation”. 

Rule XII, Sec. 1. Resolution of the 
Racing Board, Oct. 25th, 1919, amended 
to permit Sailing Canoes to enter the 
Record without restrictions. 

Rule XII, Sec, 2. After the word 
“Race”, take out the words “shall be 
contested first, and”; and insert them 
after the words “The Record Paddling 
Race”. 

Rule XIV, Sec. 1. Take out the words 
“asking are you ready? On receiving 
no answer he shall”, and in place of the 
word “say” insert “saying”. After the 
worcs “Finish line” in second paragraph 
add the words “which shall be definite 
marks between which the contestants 
must finish”. Revise Sec. 6 or leave it 
out entirely. 

Rule XVI. Revise to provide for more 
definite rights and restrictions of canoes 
about to start a race. 

Rule XXIV, Sec. 1. At the end of the 
Section add the words “But should a 
canoe unintentionally foul a mark, it 
may reinstate itself by rounding the 
mark again, keeping clear of all other 
competitors.” 

Rule XXV, Sec. 5. After the words 
“against his adversary” add the words 
“above the belt”. 

GrorGE P. DouGLass, 
Chairman Racing Board, A. C. A. 


TO LURE THE 
CUNNING WILD-FOWL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 585) 


swing over a bunch of puddle ducks— 
yes, and even light among mudhens. So 
why should they not come to decoys of 
any kind? Of course in any sort of wild- 
fowl shooting, some white decoys are de- 
sirable, for they set off the flock and at- 
tract attention, but they are not as nec- 
essary—particularly in these days of 
small limit bags—as many writers try 
to make out. All required is that the 
shooter should have enough. 

How many are enough? Now, a hun- 
dred—possibly seventy-five—will answer. 
In the old days, when there were ducks 
everywhere and those flying always came 
to the largest body of birds, I was never 
satisfied with less than 175, 

If it is so that those killed can be 
set up and used as decoys, it is better to 
add them to the flock. In deep water, 
good results are often obtained by tying 
a dead duck at the end of ten or fifteen 


feet of line, back up, breast down, to an 


anchored decoy, head on and letting it 
float. At a short distance, one placed in 
this manner has every appearance of a 
duck feeding; but a change of wind or 
tide will get the decoys into a fine tangle. 
The weather, though, must be cool, for 
on a hot day—such as often comes in 
the South during the winter—a duck left 
floating breast down will turn green and 
spoil in a few hours. 

I once lost twenty cans in this man- 
ner, which made the experiment rather 
a costly one. 

When shooting bay ducks the blind 
should always be to windward of the de- 
coys, and the reverse in pond-hole and 
marsh shooting. The deep-water varie- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 620) 
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SMITH GUNS 


“The Gun That Speaks For Itself” 


has much to say these autumn days. It will 
answer your desire for real pleasure in the real 
out of doors. It has made its message under- 
stood during a third of a century—each year in 
a more distinct tone—each year with the in- 
creasing emphasis of perfection. 


The Smith has balance, poise, a well rounded perfection of mechanism 
and pattern and range that affords outstanding Smith Distinction. 


Your dealer has a Smith Gun that will speak impressively in your hands, 
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HYBRIDS FROM 
PIKE AND PICKEREL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 591) 


The author concludes his article with 
the following Summary of Findings: 

“The overlapping spawning time and 
the spawning behavior of the pike 
(Esox lucius) and the pickerel (Hsox 
reticulatus) are such as to permit of the 
possibility of a natural cross. 

The eggs of the pickerel may be arti- 
ficially impregnated with the milt/of the 
pike and may develop into healthy hy- 
brids. 

Artificially produced hybrids and sup- 
posed natural hybrids are identical in 
scalation of the opercula, showing a con- 
dition intermediate between typical pick- 
erel and pike. 

Typical adult pike and supposed nat- 
ural hybrids are identical in color pat- 
tern. 

Juvenile pike and the artificial hybrid 
are identical in color pattern. 

Thus there is a probability that ma- 
ture artificial hybrids will resemble in 
color pattern the supposed natural hy- 
brids. 

These facts seem to favor the assump- 
tion that pike and pickerel occasionally 
cross.” 


Teste Sanden of the 
vaudeville 
shooting 
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DUFFLE CABINET 


No. 54 Lyman 
Windgauge 
Receiver Sight 


forSAVAGE 1920 


-250/3000 Caliber 


REATLY increases the accuracy of this 

powerful new hunting rifle. Very close 
and quick adjustments for windage and ele- 
vation. Famous Lyman built-in Turn-down 
Peep, which cannot be lost, gives two sizes 
of aperture. Price $8.00. With Disc, $8.50. 
Tap and drill 75c. Full directions for 
mounting with each sight. Send for com- 
plete descriptive booklet. 
For use with the No. 54 we recommend our 
Carbine Front Sights Nos. 26, 24 or 32, 
Ivory or Gold Bead; or you can use the 
factory front sight if you prefer. 


LF ° 
Improve your aim. For every pur- 
Pose and every gun. At your 
dealer’s, or send us make, mode] 
and caliber of your rifle. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


110 West St. Middlefield, Conn. No. 26, $1.10 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones, Fast enough for snap shooting, 


Shoo 
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the art of wing 
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The KERR 


FOR CAMP OR DEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 599) 


the ends of the top K. Note that the 
side pieces do not quite come to the ends 
of the top, being two inches from the 
end. This makes a projecting ledge of 
two inches on each side of the cabinet 
and greatly improves its appearance over 
nailing the sides flush with the ends of 
the top board. Now nail in place the 
two front sticks, N, using a square to 
hold the sides at right angles with the 
top when nailing on the front boards so 
that, your cabinet will stand up straight 
with its sides perfectly vertical. 

The door-sill, D, is shown in detail at 
No. 2, being a stick thirty-two inches 
long by two inches wide. How it ap- 
pears in place is shown at D, Number 1. 
To fit it nicely in place at the base of 
the doorway you will need to cut away 
each corner of the door-sill, D, No. 2, 
so that its inner edge is only twenty 
inches in length. This will allow it to 
be slipped into place and nailed twelve 
inches from the base of the cabinet. Back 
of the sill the floor is located, being held 
at the same level as the sill by means of 
cleats nailed to the inside of the side 
pieces. The shelf, R, is thirty-seven 
inches above the floor and held in place 
by small cleats nailed on the inside of 
the end pieces. For convenience this 
shelf may be made to hold two small 
drawers, shown on the photograph at 
No. 5, and on the drawing at No. 4, as 
Z; each being six inches square. This 
leaves a space of eight inches as a shelf 
between the two small drawers. To hold 
the drawers in place two partitions, E, 
are nailed as shown on No. 1. The hori- 
zontal board, M, is twenty inches long 
by four inches wide and should next be 
nailed in place against the supports, E. 
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HE next consideration is the door. 
The space left for this is forty-four 
inches high by twenty inches wide. 

You may put a glass in the door or not, 
just as you choose. It will be easier and 
more cheaply done if the cabinet is built 
with no glass in the door. Simply cut 
boards to the size of the opening,.using 
inside cleats to hold them together, and 
then hinge the door in place. In case 
the glass door is constructed you will 
need to make a door-frame and then fit 
the glass into it. This frame should 
be made with two upright pieces that are 
forty-four inches long by four inches 
wide. The top and bottom sticks on the 
door-frame are each twelve inches long 
by six inches wide. The door-frame 
should best be secured together by a 
dowel joint at each corner. The dowel 
joint is clearly shown for the amateur 
builder at No. 3. The corners of the 
pieces are secured together by boring 
half inch holes into each stick properly 
and then inserting wooden pins, T, in 
place. Use hot glue to put the joints 
together and hold the corners somewhere 
on a flat surface while the glue is set- 
ting. Be sure to get the pins well cov- 
ered with hot glue. 


At No. 4, the end view of the duffle | 


cabinet is shown. The small drawers 
are at Z, the open door, Y, the door- 
sill, D, and the large drawer, X. This 
large drawer is twenty inches long by 
ten inches deep and conveniently fits be- 
neath the door-sill and floor. This 
drawer should rest on a shelf built for 
it at S, on No. 1. This shelf is located 
one inch from the base of the cabinet 
and is practically a second floor. Allow 
the front piece of each of the three 
drawers to project half an inch below 
the bottom board on the drawer and 
you will need no other handle for open- 
ing the drawer. You can readily see 
that handles on the small drawers would 
be in the way when the door was shut 
and handles on the large drawer will 
not appear as well as when the front 
of the drawer is left plain. 

At No. 5, a photograph of a duffle 
cabinet for a summer camp is shown un- 
der actual construction. Note that the 
drawers are in place and each pulled 
out a bit to give you the correct idea of 
their appearance and the manner of 
making them. The door is also hung in 
the door-way, two small brass hinges 
being used for this purpose, one six 
inches from the top and the other ten 
inches from the bottom of the door- 
frame. The back of the duffle cabinet 
is made from any lumber convenient, 
and if matched material so much the 
better. 9 

When completed the cabinet may be 
given its finish of varnish and stain. It 
will make a better looking job to cover 
the nail heads with putty before putting 
the varnish on. Use some kind of a filler 
if there is a grain to your wood and 
then apply the varnish or stain as de- 
sired. A light oak stain makes a very 
good looking cabinet. Two or three 
coats will make a fine appearing job. 

You will now have a place where odds 
and ends of a sportsman’s equipment can 
be placed well out of harm’s way and 
— you can view them with satisfac- 
ion 
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REMINGTON 
UMC 


> 


Will Your Shells Fire 
When Wet? 


[T's hardly to be ane that your 
shells will never get wet. The ordinary 
kind soak and Soo, when th ey are wet, 


and then they will not work freely 
through your gun. 


Remington UMC has overcome this handicap. A 
new process makes all Remington shells * Wet- 
proof, an exclusive advantage which now applies 
to all of our shells, “Arrow,” “* Nitro Club” and 
“New Club.” 


Remington, 
for Shooting Right 


There are 88,000 Remington dealers — 
Sportsman s Headquarters — where Rem- 
ington Wetproof Shells can be obtained 
without extra cost. No need nowadays to 
take chances— Remington UMC Wetproof 
makes you sure of your Shells. 


Write for ‘*Wetproof Folder” 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO.., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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THE 
MAN 
OF THE 
FOREST 


By Zane Grey 


has a message on every page 
of life lived gloriously in the 
open, of adventure, of daring, 
of romance, of the wonder of 
forest and ‘mountain. More 
than a million readers have 
thrilled to this romance of the 
Arizona mountains—this novel 
of a hidden paradise and how 
a man and woman found love 
together in the shadow of the 
encircling mountains and in the 
deeper shadow of the danger 
that lurked behind them. Illus- 
trated. $2.00. 


THE PEDDLER 
By Henry C. Rowland 


Another delightful and really 
mysterious mystery story cen- 
tering around that gang of in- 
ternational crooks of which 
Chu-Chu le Tondeur was the 
founder. It is an intriguing 
tale of this band’s operations 
in a rich American colony. 


$1.75. 


ALL-WOOL 
MORRISON 


By Holman Day 


A high-speed, twenty - hour 
cross-section of American life. 
This story of a young mayor’s 
fight to save several millions 
for his state—at the risk of the 
love of the one woman—makes 
a novel humorous, and human, 
and true. Frontispiece. $1.90. 


CALIBAN 
By W. L. George 


is the story of “Bulmer”’—a 
man with a genius for success, 
‘with the power to control the 
destiny of a nation, but who 
was unable to regulate his own. 
And it was love which taught 
him his weakness. $2.00. 


THE VANITY GIRL 


By Compton Mackenzie 


Retains the subtle, ironic com- 
edy of “Poor Relations,” yet 
strikes imto an even deeper 
problem than “Sylvia Scarlet.” 
The man born to the purple 
proves a bounder—it is his 
pretty butterfly wife from the 
stage world who makes high 
ec to noblesse oblige. 


¥st7 HARPER & BROTHERS 72%. 
ee 


A SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION to 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE -for only 50c! 


me. seteting te semieetie bee ie ae ee ee 
70 cents over the news stand price as our price Copy 
is 20 cents. 

THE BOY’S MAGAZINE is the finest boys’ periodical 
in America. Each issue contains from 15 to 22 thrilling 
short stories, from 3 to 4 splendid serial stories, besides 


Are 

“ Saae’ all this we 

. in each issue, a large number of 

illustrated votes drawn by the best professional comic 
artists in America, 


Send only 50 aan today (send stamps if more con- 
venient) and we'll enter your subscription at once. 
You are not taking the slightest chance as we will 


refund your money ue one you not be more 
than pleased with The Boys’ ne. Our firm is in- 
corporated for $200, 000. 00 Ag the laws - the State of 
Pennsylvania. Every banker and publ in ‘America 
ee tell you we are Absolutely Reliable. 

send along your subscription and if THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE doesn’t far exceed your expectations we'll 
refund your money promptly and without question, 


Address THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. Inc, 
5038 MAIN ST., SMETHPORT, PA. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is ON SALE at ALL NEWS STANDS 20c a COPY 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


a al | Ng ae | Cc. J. Maynard, 
Reed. a aeiene for 


calecting, 
fish, 


a skins, rugwork, preparing backgrounds 
ete. Illustrated by drawings and photographs ot 
mounted specimens. $1.50 net. 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. A manual of instruc- 
tions for capturing all kinds of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and curing their skins; with observations 
on the fur trade, hints on life in the woods, 
narratives of trapping and hunting excursions. 
By 8S. Newhouse and other trappers and sports- 
men. This is the best book on trapping ever 
written. It gives full descriptions of all the 
animals which the American trapper is likely 
to meet with, tells how they live, how to trap 
them and how to care for and cure their pelts. 
No man who is interested in trapping animals, 
whether it be muskrats or es should be 
without this complete manual instruction. 
Ninth edition. Cloth. Illustrated Price $1.00. 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 


9 East 40th Street, New York City, N Y. 


Samuel Merrill’s 
THE MOOSE BOOK 


Covers the entire field of the splendid 
sport of moose-hunting. The hunter, 
scientist, general reader—even the 
camp cook will find a section where 
the subject is treated from his view- 
point. Revised to date. 


“No sportsman’s library can be complete 
without it. It is almost a moose encyclopedia, 
so complete is it.”—Outdoor Life. 


New revised Edition. Superbly illustrated. 
Net, $6.00, postage extra. 


GOOD 
5 MAGAZINES " 


American Woman, (mo) 1Yr. P 
Good Stories, (monthly) 1¥r. | Our Price 
Gentlewoman, (monthly) 1 Yr. $1.00 
Household, (monthly) ..1 Yr. for all five 
Farm & Home (monthly) 1 Yr. 

ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 52 


A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 
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WHITETAIL DEER IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 584) 


always finds the deer to the windward 
of the starting place. 

The method we use in New Hampshire 
seems to work out all right, the failures 
being due to faulty application and not 
to the method itself; one of our principal 
faults is missing the deer when we shoot 
at him. We believe three men to be the 
ideal team. They work together, one 
man following the track and the others 
flanking ahead, one on each side, or 
otherwise. . Normally neither flanker 
should go closer than 100 yards to the 
line the deer would take were he to travel 
in a straight line, and should endeavor to 
be at a stand ahead about that distance 
from said line when the trailer comes 
ahead on the track and jumps the deer. 
This gives each man a fine margin of 
safety for himself, and chances for a shot 
are even better than if each tried to post 
himself straight ahead, for a deer does 
not travel in a straight line. Each 
flanker as he goes ahead, hunts deer all 
the while, all the way, on the plan that 
if the deer has wandered much to one 
side, one of them may jump him and get 
a shot, and if he has not, they will not 
jump him but will be waiting for him 
ahead when the trailer jumps him. The 
trailer should be instructed as to how 
long a start to give the flankers before he 
starts ahead. This will vary with con- 
ditions, but should be from fifteen to 
thirty minutes. Too thorough and care- 
ful hunting on the flanks is to be con- 
demned as the chances are that the deer 
is not there, and the main chance is the 
only one to take in this game. When the 
flank country is not “deer” country, of 
course, no hunting there is necessary. 


To keep the team in touch, we once 
tried whistles, but they were a failure, 
being not loud enough. The flanker on 
the windward side must swing wide to 
avoid jumping the deer himself, and he 
quite often gets to where he cannot hear 
the trailer’s whistle at all, and this 
causes a great deal of bother, especially 
if the deer decides he is not being fol- 
lowed and does a fish-hook looking for a 
bed or something, and gets jumped head- 
ed the wrong way; then the flanker a 
half mile ahead to the windward can 
hear only a pretty loud noise from the 
trailer who is probably another half mile 
away before he decides to call the flank- 
ers back. It is irritating to stand and 
stahd and then give up and go back and 
take 11p the track and follow it through 
a swrmp or two, and finally find that he 
could have gotten into a fine position by 
traveling half the distance. To assist the 
flankers and keep them advised of the 
deer’s movements, the trailer uses a horn 
and sound-signals to them the direction 
the tracks are leading and what the deer 
is doing, such as running, loping, walk- 
ing, feeding, lying down, etc. This, besides 
assisting the flankers, lends great inter- < 
est to’ their end of the game by stimulat- 
ing their imaginations. The trailer must 
at all times keep in mind the probable 
position of the flankers, and allow them 
to swing around when necessary. When 
he considers it advisable, he calls them in 


. 
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for consultation, or either of the others 
may do this by swinging into the track 
and signalling. It is customary to re- 
lieve the trailer frequently, to prevent 
him from getting the obsession that were 
he a flanker, the deer would have been 
venison long ago. 

When the leader signals assembly near 
noontime, he swings into the track, 
chooses a site and builds a fire while the 
others are coming in. This is usually 
done just after the deer has been jumped, 
as that gives the deer a chance to get 
over his panic while lunch is being eaten. 
The assembly is nearly always made on 
the deer’s track, as the flankers always 
want to see and study it. If one of the 
flankers strikes the track running at 
nearly right angles to what it was, he 
calls the others in right away to make 
a fresh start. In assembling on a flank 
call, the other flanker and the trailer so 
conduct their movements that they may 
be sure that the track is the same and 
not one made by another deer. 


HE first day Bill Copeland hunted 
with us, we found a good morning’s 
track leading into a swamp; couldn’t 

be a better layout. Corey took the trail- 
ing end, gave Bill the leeward edge of the 
swamp to travel to near the windward 
side, and I took the other side. Bill and 
I started. Corey waited twenty minutes 
and then followed the trail. He jumped 
the deer in the swamp and took him out 
right through where Bill should have 
been standing. Bill had found a nice 
fresh track leading out of the swamp 
about half way round, followed it about 
half a mile over a hill to the edge of an- 
other swamp, and sat down to wait for 
us to come up. By the time that he woke 
up to the fact that there was more than 
one deer in New Hampshire, Corey and 
I were over a hill a mile away and we 
didn’t see Bill until almost night. After 
listening and waiting and blowing his 
horn for us some, Bill circled his 
swamp, which was small, and found that 
the deer was still in it. Then he went 
looking for us. In the meantime, Bill’s 
side of our route was the only feasible 
one, mine being on the windward side 
most of the time. About the only chance 
I had was for Bill to scare that deer in 
to me, and that proved to be a pretty 
slim chance that day. Had Bill called 
us immediately he found the flank trac, 
Corey and I should have filtered through 
the swamp, closing right in on that first 
deer, and, had we missed him, the other 
offered an even better chance. In any 
event, we should have kept our team 
working together. 

When first jumped, the deer will usu- 
ally run but a short way, less than half 
a mile, and will then resume feeding or 
lie down, but after about the third time, 
he realizes that he is being followed and 
he does a good run,.a mile or so, in an 
effort to shake off his pursuers, and he 
scrutinizes the country he has passed 
pretty thoroughly before he again feels 
at ease and goes about his business. 
Each time he is jumped after that, he 
makes a run of about the same length 
until he begins to feel tired or hungry 
or contemptuous of his pursuers, when 
each run becomes shorter than the one 
before, until, if he has been chased all 
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GREAT GUNS! 
GUNS ._. GUNS 
GUNS ““" SHELLS ™“" GUNS 
GUN S Winchester 
GUNS “= SHELLS 
GUNS ‘= SHELLS 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
414 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





















HERE’S A SMASHING GOOD CAMP AXE 


This double-bitted camp axe—nicely balanced, is just the right weight for 
speedy work in clearing a trail or cutting firew It is a great favorite 
with forest rangers, guides, etc.—Blades are finely polished and ground 
to a keen cutting edge. Guaranteed to be absolutely perfect in quality 
and temper and the handle to be strong and true. 
Blade, 7%” x 3%”; weight 2% Ibs.; handle 28” 

A leather blade guard adjusted for wearing at the belt completes th 
equipment. Axe retails for $2.00. ta Risa 





OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us $4.00 and we will enter your subscription te FOREST AND 
STREAM for a full twelve months and in addition will also send you 
this double-bitted camp axe and leather blade guard. Address, 


FOREST and STREAM 24ST #0th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





The 8 beautiful outdoor sporti pictures, shown above, 
are produced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strik- 
ingly attractive colors, from original oil paintings by 
well-known artists. They make appropriate and pleasing 
decorations for the den, camp or clubroom of any man 
who likes to hunt or fish. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp 


outfits, best places to go for fish and game, SPECIAL OFFER o pen PR 
you 


changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hin SPORTSMAN magazine for a whole year, 12 big is- 
Pp ints for sportsmen. NatIoNnaL Getaeb wih to ack ef © bedanee. duaiied 


Sportsman tells you what to do when lost in ‘°° 

2 above. Pin a dollar bill to attached cow and mail 
the wena how to cook your grub, how to build it right now at our risk. Your saunas beck if not 
camps and blinds, how to train peor hunting satisfied. 
dog, how to iy oa your trophies, how to ; ORDER BLANK 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. t National Sportsman Magazine. 
_No book or set of books you can buy will | 220 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
give you the amount of up-to-date information 1 Eaclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the Na- 
about life in the open that you can get from { “nal Sportsman, and the set of eight outdoor pictures. 
a year’s subscription to the Nationat Sports- 
MAN. Special information furnished to sub- 
scribers at all times, Free of Charge. 
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WEISS 


Strong, compact, Copper- 
alloyed, aluminum frame, cast in one 
sole-leather case with 


tourists, 


‘FOREST AND STREAM 


Alpine Binoculars 


So powerful they bring the object within apparently 
one-eighth of the actual distance. Invaluable for hunters, 
yachtsmen, 


foresters, range-finders, mounted 


police, cattlemen, army officers. 


“The Telephone of Sight”’ 


WEISS ALPINE BINOCULARS have the following features of 
superiority: Larger Field of View; Greater Illumination, a great 
advantage in hunting-in timber or in looking into brush at dusk or 
dawn; Greater Magnifying Power in proportion to size; Increased 
Stereoscopic Effect, adding to the relief of far-distant objects; 


Portability. 


WEISS INSTRUMENT CO. votre. “cottiu.°S".. 


Only with a thoroughly clean barrel 
can you put the shots where you 
want them—the cleanliness that is 
assured by using 


Pyramid Solvent 


Dissolves residue of high power 

smokeless and black powders easily, 
uickly. Loosens metal fouling. Re- 

ae use of brass brush. Contains 

no destructive chemical and no mois- 

ture. After using 

Pyramid Solvent, use 

3-in-One Oilto prevent 

rust and to lubricate. 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale by Eas 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces apy tri 
in a convenient flat can that Pe ica 
fits pocket or shooting kit, 30c 

percan, If your dealer can’t 

supply you, send 35c and we 

will send you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
- 165 EZMBdwy., New York. 
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REDUCE TIRE cosT O54 


34x4 $11.85 
34x4% — 13: 


Robey and 
Dept. 200 CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Made in England of Australian Wool 
KHAKI—GREY—WHITE—BLUE—SCARLET 
Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed Fast 

Finest Made for Outing Purposes 
Point Size Weight 
3 60”x72” dble.- 8 Ibs. 5 oz. 
8Y% 63”x81” dble. 10 Ibs. 
4 72”x90” dble. 12 Ibs. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


=D) PIKEGe.. 


FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE 


t puncture can be in a rubber or leather 

boot or shoe, a canvas boat, a hot water bag, or any ar- 

ticle of rubber—and in less than a minute you can have it 
fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


EZY-QUICK 
REPAIRERS 


totighten up the plates. 3 sizes: 34 
er, 10c; it inch, 1% inch, 20c, 
upon 


isc; 1 x 
8 Saas 
for Yree 
request. 
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aay, toward evening he will run but a 
few jumps at a time, usually, and put in 
his time ducking and dodging about in 
thick cover, keeping in contact with his 
pursuers by scent, sight or hearing all 
the time. When he does this, one man 
has but a mighty poor chance of shoot- 
ing him unless he deliberately walks 
away and leaves him and returns another 
way. Three men should have no diffi- 
culty, however, and the Rockwood-Elliot 
Triumvirate, I think, never fail at this 
stage. They, by reason of their fine 
knowledge of the country, keep together 
on the trail and send out flankers only 
when approaching a certain kind of ter- 
rain when they feel sure from the deer’s 
mood as evinced by his trail, that he is 
going to lie down or stop to feed. We, 


' chrough our ignorance of the land and 


otherwise, must look out more often and 
be content with more failures. 

The sound-signal medium is a difficulty 
at present unsolved. Horns can be heard 
at a great distance, but they are some- 
what cumbersome to carry and it re- 
quires quite some practice to become pro- 
ficient. I think there is some advantage 
in having all sound the same. 


HEN there is a crust that does not 
hold the deer and the snow is deep 
enough so that the crust catches 

him above the hoof, he dislikes to run and 
does not travel so far. He dodges about 
more, however, and the noise the hunters 
make in breaking through the crust, 
kelps him to avoid them. When there is 
a crust caused by the sun melting the 
snow, there is almost none under the 
evergreen trees and the deer will travel 
most of the time right in the pines. and 
hemlocks, making sharp detours to avoid 
taking in the more open country. Like- 
wise, when the sun is very bright and 
the snow glary, he favors the pines and 
deep woods. When the snow is very deep, 
he runs faster and farther than on good 
going, apparently feeling the handicap 
and lacking faith in his reduced speed. 
After a heavy storm when the trees are 
heavily laden with snow or ice and the 
sun comes out and the snow or ice begins 
to slip and fall with more or less clatter 
and crash, it makes the deer nervous and 
he will stay out of the woods. 

When a storm of any severity comes 
along, the deer yard, all those within a 
reasonable distance get together for 
mutual protection in some locality best 
suited to sustain life. Immediately after 
a storm, the yard may be but thirty feet 
in diameter. As time progresses, they 
wear it larger by milling around and 
reaching for food and jumping out and 
into it. It takes pretty deep snow to keep 
deer yarded long, though they will yard 
temporarily for almost any storm. Most 
yards I have seen were sheltered from 
the wind, and on the banks of a stream, 
and included in their area a quantity of 
high-standing deer food of one kind or 
another, and heavy topped evergreen 
trees. An exception to this that I noted 
was in the case of a storm which turned 
to sleet. The deer yarded in a place 
such as is described above. but when it 
began to sleet, they left this place and 
went directly to the top of a hill and 
yarded again in thick scrub oak where 
there was no water or overhead shelter 
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DOCTOR HENSHALL ann 
IN ALGERIA C= Figen OF TS KIND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 593) 


and shoulders in gunny sacks and lbur- é Brilliant Search Light 
lap, or anything handy. The invalids at t Double Lens 

the hotels paraded the corridors envel- t Showing Hinge Shestting; Tougeiag, Connpien, Ste. 
oped in blankets in their efforts to keep Sold throughout the world for 18 - years. 
warm. The only fires available were Shines 300 to 600 feet. Single or Double Lens 
braziers of charcoal placed under tables ‘ with darkening door. Four styles, $10.00 to 
with covers reaching to the floor, under $12.00. Sold by Hardware and Sporting 
which the tourists thrust their feet. ~ Goods Dealers. 


One evening the guests of our hotel a ae? Pgh i near cue Catalog free on request. 


assembled in the parlor to witness a per- ‘ 
fogeammain. at enaaie. wanients ak tena BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., 529 Se. Dearborn St., Dept. 9, Chicago, Ill. 
main. The room was so crowded that but 
a small space was left at one end for the 
“professor,” who proved to be a pretty 
little French woman. Longworth and I 
sat in front, scarcely six feet: from the 
fair wizard. She was encroached upon 
on either side by the audience in a 
similar manner, but she stipulated, only, 
that no one should get behind her. The 
seance was quite a success, and a com- 
plete surprise to us. We had seen the 
renowned Houdin at Paris, whose efforts, 
however, paled before those of our own 
Herman, Heller and Kellar, but this little 
French lady was second to none of them 
in tricks of real slight-of-hand, which 
after all are the only ones that proclaim 
and demonstrate real genius. ’ 
Our fair professor, with no enabling Big Game 
apparatus or devices, no electric or me- Hunters “; 
chanical effects, and no confederates, Consider whom you will have ~ 
with nothing but her pretty and shapely pert gee ee ee all Let Us Tan Your Hide. 
hands and nimble fingers, and with a few life-sized animals and fur ‘rugs. tt a eS ae ae ee Gee 
packs of cards, some coins and other sim- Cat ction inet thing and generally gain by dealing direct with 
ple articles, proceeded to perform — yon wth. what 3 ufetime devoted to We tan deer, skins mith hair on for rue 4 
of the best slight-of-hand tricks we ha 7 . . 
ever seen. One of the best consisted in meeamasoon F FRGE 
her shuffling a pack of cards before her Contains records of North American Big made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
face, an as she manipulated them rapid- SS nae en ee iy - yt. — Ft, -- 
ly, in plain sight of the audience, they benutifel Game Hetde and Rage fet cate Seca ind tae aml Gee tae 
suddenly appeared but half the size, and or office. Write us today. cee Y FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
later, — <n we peep ier — JON AS BROS japoeneer 5 eS Y. 
appeared altogether, to the wonder an “9 
surprise of the assembly. The explana- 1019 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
’ tion of this, and all of the tricks of her Branch: Livingston, Mont. f 
repertoire, depended on the fact that the 
motions of her hands were quicker than 


the eyes of her audience. a ea 
Once in Cincinnati, after a perform- Glass Blower 


ance by Professor Heller, he was given 

an informal reception by a few friends 

at the Queen City Club. Heller was a 

good musician, and performed well on the t . 

violin, piano and organ; so after supper Let the hair aie 
he played a concerto on the violin and a &° with the hide 
rhapsody on the piano. Then by request . BIG GAME 

he performed a few slight-of-hand tricks, | and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- : 

which he concluded by taking the violin, = = onches ve nie ann ae 
and after playing a short time with oa for furriers and taxidermists, ee 
expression and much swaying of his body, at ; ; 
he suddenly ceased with a grand flourish, 328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St. NEW YORK Sees dice aude 
and “voila”—as our little French lady Planes mention “Feneat end Sireom into rugs, caps, gloves, men’s or 
always exclaimed at the conclusion of a women’s garments. 
trick—the violin had disappeared and TAXIDERMY 

only the bow remained in the professor’s « eee nomen AND FUR TANNING 
right hand. As the group continued to Saddles 6.50 ”’ | Army Haversacks .1 15” co 
gaze at the flourishing of the bow, he rage —_ 3B" Our illustrated catalog tells how 
stooped down and removed the violin “cal. — diss Oh 
from between his knees, where he had 1 my goods, Large illustrated cy- Jes ts ayy Rae 
Ss i . . 

killfully placed it unseen by any one. eta ae ong of garments. 


SEGRE epee te era es oe 


DAY or two before we left Algiers | =p Chon Gi RO 
~ Bs » opossum, skunk and squir- 
for Marseilles there had been a se- FOR SALE- ra dogs; fox, cat and ra bit 
5 ounds. raine ogs sent on trial, you t e 
— storm ee the Mediterranean, the jud Catalog free. Mt. Yonah Farm Ken- 
and, while the wind had subsided, there | nels, Cleveland, rgia, 
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JOIN THE ARMY OF SUCCESSFUL ANGLERS 
BY USING A 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED SPORTSMEN ATTEST TO THE SATIS. 
FYING RESULTS ATTAINED BY USING THE MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


Guaranteed Perfect and Practical 


No cranking—made in four sizes: “G’ line capacity No. 1— 
75 ft. No. 2—90 ft. No. 3—150 ft. No. 4—225 ft. 


LEFT HAND REELS MADE TO ORDER 
Send fer Catalogue 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO. 








DARROW’S 
Steel Duck Boat 


Flat Bottom, Flaring .Side design. 
Built in five sizes. Quality of Mate- 
rial and -Workmanship Guaranteed, 
The: lightest, steadiest, easiest run- 
ning Duckboat on the market. Prices 
reasonable. Shipments prompt. Send 
for free catalog showing Duckboats, 
Sectional Boats, Motor Boats, etc. 


F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co. 


2 Clinton Street 
ALBION, MICH. 








Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 
Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 

2 to 6 at $3.75. 

Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price, 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 

We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America. Carry in stock the larg- 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. Send for Free Catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb, 132,M2i Street 




















ARMY& NAVY GOODS 
HUNTING CLOTHES 


Wonderful bargains in 
Army blankets, shoes, 
sox, shirts, underwear, 
raincoats, leggings, etc. 
Hurting and camping out- 
fits complete. 


Send six cents for 
big catalogue 


y Heavy khaki duck 
No. 24 offering corduroy collar 
hundreds of useful aa re, walee. 
‘i . Hunting coa 
articles. Special $5.50" 


y \\RMY & NAVY EQUIPMENT CO 


37 West 125th Street, New York City 














| "THIS Book, “The Days 

| of Real Sport,” illustrat- 
ed by Briggs, the cartoonist 
and containing a 
f/ 4 ~*  red-blooded story 
og Se eathias of boyhood fish- 
S we ing days, will be 
sent FREE to every sportsman. 
Learn of the pleasure, excite- 
ment and thrills which bait cast- 
ing angling gives—enjoyment 
you can have. No sitting still 
waiting for them to bite. Book 
shows full line of South Bend 
Tackle. Sent FREE. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10200 High St. South Bend, Ind. 











Bait Casting Reels 
Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


<— “Ask the Fish!” 
® Jas.Heddon’s Song 





Dowagiac, Mich, 





WITH BUCKTAIL 
Circular of other Lures and Pork 


Rind Strips -AL.FOSS- 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. “CLEVELAND: 


> 

Don’t buy fish nets— 
You can knit them your- 
self at small cost. It’s 
dead easy. Complete Il- 
lustrated Instructions, 
Shuttle, Mesh Blocks, 
Valuable Fishing Hints, 
for $1.25 postpaid. Fur- 

ther particulars if de- 


Ww. E. CLAYTON 
43 No. Main Street 
Altoona, Kansas 


Finest Salt Water Fishing 


Channel Bass, Trout, Mackerel and Tarpon in 
abundance. Ideal accommodations. Ex- 
pert guides, The best fishing season 
is now. Write for folder. 


ROLSTON HOTEL 
Coden, Alabama. J. E. Rolston, Prop. 




















Wild Rice Brings the Ducks 


Wild Rice seed handled the Ter- 
rell way assures s‘rong rermination, 
furnishing wild ducks with both food 

and cover. All kinds of ducks fly 
hundreds of miles to find it. Expert 
planting advice with every order. Ask vs 
about Wild Celery, and other wildfowl at- 
tractions. Now is the time to sow Wild Rica 
and Celery Seed. Free literature. 


CLYDE 2. TERRELL 


OSHKOSH ept. H-?06 
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was still a heavy sea running. When 
within fifty miles of the French coast we 
encountered a water-logged felucca en- 
tirely stripped of spars and canvas. 
Three men and a dog were aboard who 
made frantic appeals for help, especially 
the dog, who barked incessantly. A life 
boat was lowered from the steamer and 
a crew sent to fetch them board, but 
they refused to leave the derelict and de- 
manded to be towed to port. They de- 
clared they would remain and go down 
with the worthless craft, as it was all 
they possessed in the world. A large 
hawser was then made fast to the hulk 
and it was towed for an hour or two, 
when the cable parted. Again the boat 
was serit to fetch them abroad, but still 
refusing a larger hawser was used, but 
this also broke under the strain in half 
an hour. A third time the boat was de- 
spatched to bring them abroad, but still 
refusing they were left to the mercy of 
the sea, which, however, subsided con- 
siderably, and they were nearer shore. 


ASSING through the narrow entrance 
we were soon safely anchored in the 
magnificent harbor of Marseilles, the 

most important seaport of the Mediterra- 
nean, and for that matter in Eurppe, and 
the city one of the most populous; the 
population, however, is very much mixed, 
of every race and color and condition. 
There were many good hotels and fine pub- 
lic buildings and churches, but there being 
no especial attraction we stayed but a day 
or two. One evening we visited a music 
hall, or chantant, and witnessed a very 
fair performance, and once more heard 
“Shoo Fly” and “Rah de Boom da ay!” 
which seemed tobe very popular. One 
of the selections of the orchestra was 
“Dixie,” so we felt very much at home. 

The next day we went to Nice in the 
mid-carnival season and found every- 
thing gay and lively. Being the most 
popular winter resort for the royalty 
and nobility of Europe, the hotels were 
very much crowded, though with the luck 
of Americans, we found good quarters at 
a hotel kept by two brothers from Milan, 
and both good, all-round sportsmen. 
Nice has a fine public garden and a mag- 
nificent boulevard along the sea called 
the English Promenade, which was 
thronged every afternoon with the fine 
carriages of the titled visitors; luckily 
there were no automobiles at that time. 
The elite, that is, the democratic pedes- 
trians of every clime, plodded along on 
sturdy legs and enjoyed the gay scene 
just as well. 

On the morrow there was to be the usu- 
al annual carnival, “Battle of Flowers.” 
For this event the entire sea front of the 
Promenade was furnished with newly- 
erected, temporary booths, with gay and 
festive decorations. On the morning of 
the great function the booths were filled 
with well-dressed ladies and gentlemen 
and masses of flowers. When the beauti- 
fully decorated carriages appeared, their 
occupants were pelted with roses, lilies 
and many other floral missiles until the 
vehicles and guests were fairly buried in 
the welter of bloom. But apart from the 
fun and jollity of the occasion we agreed 
that the floral parades of Portland and 


wis. | Los Angeles were really finer. At night 
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we hired masks and dominos and attend- 
ed the carnival ball, which surpassed in 
brilliancy and general effect anything we 
had ever witnessed. 

The spacious Casino was fairly ablaze 
with lights and gorgeous in banners, 
streamers and heraldic decorations. The 
gay throng represented characters of 
every nation under the sun, ancient and 
modern, real and fanciful. There was 
a recrudescence of the deities of ancient 
Egypt and India, a re-incarnation of 
mythological gods and goddesses, Grecian 
heroes and demi-gods, Roman warriors 
and gladiators, knights, crusaders, dames 
and ladyes faire of high degree, fairies, 
sprites, imps and devils, while those of 
modern days were more numerously rep- 
resented by soldiers, sailors, punchinellos, 
harlequins, clowns, flower girls, milk- 
maids and peasant girls. While most of 
the characters were well-sustained and 
properly dressed, some of the fairies and 
Egyptian and Nautch dancing girls were 
so deficient in the matter of raiment that 
I doubt if Eve, in a fig leaf or two, would 
have attracted much more attention, or 
have caused any unfavorable comment. 
It was a remarkable scene, a mad, 
and festive rout, and it was gray dawn 
when the last of the revellers departed. 


DAYS WITH THE 
FLORIDA QUAIL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 587) 


They had a covey of quail scattered and 
the dogs were working fine. We got up 
quail by singles and doubles and ex- 
pended nearly all the ammunition we had 
along. I think I killed more quail that 
day -than I ever did in one day before. 
I came very near stepping on a coral 


snake, too, that day. These snakes are- 


curiously marked with bands of red, yel- 
low and black and are said to be very 
poisonous, but I never knew of one at- 
tempting to bite anyone. One often runs 
across snakes when hunting in this coun- 
try, mostly the gopher, blacksnake and 
moecasin and once in a while a rattler. 
The moccasin is perhaps the most lazy 
of all, will hardly get out of your way 
and ean scarcely be provoked into strik- 
ing. I have seen a hunter step directly 
on ene without its attempting to strike. 
Not so with the rattler, however. He is 
not so docile, and if you have a crippled 
bird flop into the palmettoes-or into the 
hole of a gopher turtle it will be well to 
investigate thoroughly before reaching 
in after it. It is ne@édless to take un- 
necessary chances. 


HAVE said that if this country was 

made expressly for the quail hunter 

there could be few improvements 
wished for so far as the topography was 
concerned, but this does not apply to thc 
great ridge of yellow sand which begins 
in Brevard county and extends south 
through the counties of St. Lucie, Palm 
Beach and Dale. This ridge is a pe- 
culiar formation and on it most of the 
pineapples of the east coast are grown. 
In its wild state it is thickly covered with 
serub-oak and hickory, dotted here and 
there with clumps of spruce-pine and 
the entire growth often covered with a 
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At leading dealers. 


“Outdoor Comfort,” a booklet 


descriptive of Kenwood All , 


Wool Products, free on re- 
quest. 










In car or camp 


KENWOOD 
MOTOR 
ROBES 


woven of pure, fleecy wool only, 
warm yet light in weight, are 
ideal protection against wind 
and dampness. In solid colors, 
bound with ribbon, or solids 
backed with plaids: and fringed. 
Each strand of fringe is tied in 
and may be easily replaced if 
worn or torn, 


KENWOOD MILLS 
Department F-1 
ALBANY, N: Y. 





FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, nc leaks or repairs; check as bagg carry 
hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger ‘than a. 


used by U. 
Chicago and ral Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Catalog. 


Motors. 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 





RUSSELLS 


“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks | 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 








TOWN & 
COUNTRY 


LEATHER COATS 


The ideal coat for 
all outdoor ac- 
tivities. As 
free and easy 
as a sweater, 
and as warm and 
comfortable as a 
fur coat. The 
soft leather line 












patented Knit- 
Nek and the 
knitted wrist- 
lets provide 
extra snugness, 


The Universal Garment for Out o’ doors 
Leading stores sell them. Ask for Style Book G-40. 
GUITERMAN BROS. 

SAINT PAUL, U.S.A. 


Originators and manuf. f wind- and 
sisting clefhiag proof cold. 


REAL HARRIS, LEWIS, AND 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS ” 
The Aristocrat of es or Preven Wear. 


Patterns and Pri lication. 
S. A. NEWALL & SONS (2°3") 32 Serta 
London Office, 643 Belfast Chambers, Regent St. W. 
State shade desired and if for Gent’s or Ladies’ Wear. 
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The old jungle salutation goes 
from us to you. 
“Good hunting, little brother !” 


The game awaits in its forest 
rendezvous—October is casting 
its shadow across the trail. 


All the guns in this famous 
Abercrombie & Fitch collection 
offer their friendly stocks to 
your grip. 

“Good hunting, little brother!” 

There are masterpieces among 
them—guns from the best»American 
makers and the shops of European 
makers who work by and and fit a 
lock to less than the width of a hair! 

Shotguns of Purdey, Lang, Greener, 
Westley-Richards, Scott, Pirlet; Pi- 
dault, Daly and Sauer—a selection 
which cannot be duplicated. 

Guns for upland and guns for low- 
land, for big game and small—and 
men in charge who are known 
throughout the shooting world, to 
help you select and properly fit your 
gun, 

Specially recommended loads, de- 
coys, guncases, game calls, shooting 
jackets—literally everything that the 
hunter uses. 


Write for new Booklets 
Showing Men’s and Women’s 
-‘utumn Sport Clothes 


FOREST AND STREAM 





Eu 
Abercrombie 


ée Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Avenue and 
45th Street. New York 


“The Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store in the World’’ 


| 
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& ™  thanWeather 
Pure Wool Products 


Outing garments, Sweaters, Mackinaws, 
Wool iery, Caps and Blankets for out- 
door men who demand the cold, wind and 
moisture resisting comfort of all-wool gar- 
ments and the conveniences which Patrick 
builds into them. Made of the genuine 
North Country wool which has made Pat- 
rick Cloth famous 
There is no other cloth like Patrick Cloth. 
It is as distinctive to America as are 
friezes to Ireland, cheviots to Scotland and 
twe to England. It is made of the 
thick, long-fibre North Country, wool from 
“sheep that thrive in the snow. 
Manufactured exclusively in Patrick woolen 
mills and made up into garments in Patrick 
factories. Patrick controls every manu- 
facturing process, from raw wool to finished 
Took for the Pusrtoh label. I your deals 

Look for the Patrick label. r . 

does a handlePatrick Pure Wool Prod- 

ucts we will direct you to one who does. 

Send for 1920-21 Style Book. 
PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
Sole Manufacturers of both 
Cloth and Garments 
Duluth 
Minn. 


bore Northern Woo fom Shoep that thrive in the Seow, 
SKIING IS GREAT FUN!. 


Thrilling, exhilarating sport 
that puts a sparkle in your 
eyes and color in your 
cheeks. Best enjoyed on 


NORTHLAND SKI 


because they’re made best. 
Expertly built of edge- 
grained, seasoned pine. 
Swift, durable, inexpensive. 
Interesting booklet on re- 
quest. Write now. 
ve NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Ellis & Hampden St. Paul, Minn. 
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mass of vines which form an almost im- 
pentrable jungle. This ridge is fairly 
alive with quail but owing to the condi- 
tions named one can kill but few. Father 
and I have secured several good bags on 
this ridge. I remember one shot taken 
at a quail here just at dusk. The quail 
got up and zigzagged through the serub 
in a bewildering manner. I took a shot 
at it and by a lucky chance brought it 
down. I was further surprised when 
going to pick it up I found three birds 
instead of one. 


THE WIZARD OF 
THE WETLANDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 590) 


we, often knee-deep in the soft ooze or 
astride a quaking hummock, would 
sometimes drop a pair of birds with com- 
mendable precision, or would miss en- 
tirely with both barrels. 


NE reads in articles by authorities 
on jacksnipe shooting that the 
proper time to fire is after the 

bird has completed his gyratory motions, 
and is going straight away, or, at least, 
is pursuing an even course. Another au- 
thority will advocate smothering him the 
instant he appears, and before he begins 
his customary dodging tactics. { am go- 
ing to disagree, however, with both ad- 
vocates. I think the knack of sheoting 
jacksnipe, as with other game birds, is 
in pointing straight at them, and that 
success lies not so much in strict ad- 
herence to any one rule, as in the impar- 
tial observance of all, and that when 
in doubt as to which way the bird is 
going to dodge, don’t hesitate but shoot— 
for the bird may change his mind. 

Noon, noted by the faint, far away 
blowing of whistles in town, borne on the 
frosty air, came and found us very weary,, 
very hungry, and noticeably lightened in 
our shell-pockets. We called a halt to 
rest on the one convenient spot, a nearby 
hillside which the sun had to seme ex- 
tent cleared of snow, and to partake of 
lunch and the spring water that trickled, 
crystal-clear, at our feet. 

About half the marsh yet remained 
unexplored, which we vowed te work 
with better success than had attended 
our earlier efforts, Behind us the ground 
was marked with heavy wallowings that 
looked as though made by pachyderms, 
but many a glistening but empty cart- 
ridge gave mute, though eloquent, testi- 
mony of human presence there befere us. 

During the afternoon we missed many 
birds, killed some. and enjoyed the sport 
as only those can who have stumbled 
upon the unique opportunity of a marsh 
populated with jacksnipe. Abeut an 
hour of daylight yet remained as I 
brought down the last two birds with 
my last two shells—two that I had luck- 
ily discovered in a seldom used pecket of 
my hunting coat. Each of us had killed 
twenty birds, the limit allowed by law. 
There were still plenty of birds left, but 
we were law-abiding sportsmen, and not 
a consuming love for shooting, nor the 
promise of riches hereafter ceuld have 
lured us through that morass again. For 
we were as tired as a brace of tramps, 
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and as dirty and disreputable in appear- 
ance as mud and slime could make us. 
Deacon,” I muttered, as I surveyed 
the hobo-looking personage beside me, 
“you better go home and wash up.” 

“That’s just where I am going right 
now,” he retorted, “and you better let 
out another sled-length in those long legs 
of yours, for I am going to hit a fast 
clip.” 

So, we set out for home, where awaited 
us food and drink, hot and comforting— 
these twin ministers to weary man, and 
the repose, doubly welcome and refresh- 
ing, that follows a hunting jaunt as ar- 
dueus as it was successful, 

Se closes the account of one November 
day when that prince of game birds, the 
jacksnipe, lured us from the delights of 
duck shooting. Would that he made the 
prairie marshes more often his home, 
and his stay a longer one. Changeable 
as the weather, fickle as fortune, and as 
fanciful in his flight as in his habits, he 
yet retains many of the prime charac- 
teristics of a real game bird. And that 
he should be a succulent morsel, when 
properly cooked, goes without saying, 
for it would be unthinkable that a bird 
who possesses so many admirable quali- 
ties while living, should prove a delin- 
quent in the last office which he can ren- 
der to man. 

To him I doff my hat, gallant, hand- 
some, lovable little game bird, the Wiz- 
ard of the Wetlands. 



















THE CALL OF THE SURF 

OWEVER much civilization has en- 

croached upon its shores, the ocean 

still remains a reservoir of un- 
tamed nature, offering limitless possi- 
bilities of high adventure to the angler. 
There was need of a book calling atten- 
tion to the charm and possibilities of 
surf-fishing, now happily filled by “The 
Call of the Surf”, written by Van Camp- 
en Heilner and Frank Stick, with verses 
by Philip A. La Vie, three devotees of 
this kind of fishing. The narrative, which 
deals mainly with fishing on the New 
Jersey coast, has atmosphere and local 
color. 

It is to be regretted that there are a 
number of slight errors in the book of 
a kind to escape the professional proof 
reader (such as technical names of fish 
misspelled), probably indication that it 
was rushed through the press too rapidly 
for proper attention by the authors. This 
is unfortunate in a volume that rings 
se true and aims to be authoritative, and 
will doubtless be rectified in later editions. 

“The Call of the Surf” is full of hu- 
man interest, appreciation of natural 
beauties, and sound phi’osophy; the last 
two perhaps a fisherman’s greatest con- 
tribution to the world at large. Well 
named and well written, it reads as easily 
as to watch the changing breakers, the 
rote of the sea running through it like 
a golden thread. 
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Sparkling eyes and color of health; 
mind cleared, body refreshed— 
Atlantic City in Winter. Just the 
tempering breath of the Gulf Stream, 
invigorating tang of the sea, and 
clear sunshine. : Be 
A canter on the beach, 18 holes of 
golf, or a pleasant stroll, far as you 
like, along the world-famous Board- 
walk, lined with a thousand fascin- 
ating shops and amusements. Then 
relaxation and rest at— Chalfonte. 
Hospitable, quiet, home-like. Its 
guests, interesting, cultivated people, 
return year after year; for once to 
Chalfonte, always to Chalfonte., 
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A Country of Fish and Game 

A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
si a a te the il Wedined C Ideal Canoe Trips 
‘he country traverse y the Rei ewfoundlan ompany’s system is e ding] i i 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along-the route of the Railway are streams Siesta i bow eae 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
Same, say pure Bay oa country * _ — - br ae so good fishing and hunting can 
e secur and wi such ease as in Newfoundland. ormation, togeth i i 
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F, E, PITTMAN, General Passenger son, 

Reid Newfoundland Company, t. John’s, New Foundland 
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= Established 1884 SHUMATE RAZOR C 


sh This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 
= for life. Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 
Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as 
If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a word. = 
To settle the razor question for life, send us $2.50 and the SHUMATE Barber = 
Razor will be sent to you post paid, = 
For those with very strong wiry beards, we recommend our $4.00 SHUMATE 2 
Razor, specially ground for this purpose, In remitting, give us your dealers 5 
name, and a chamois lined, rust a 
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gg1 Chestnut St.. ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1920. 


State of New York 2 : 
County of New Yorks 5%: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. T. Wood, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of the FOREST AND STREAM 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in_sec- 
tion 443, Postal ws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
9 East 40th St., N. Y. City. 


Editor, William Bruette, 9 East 40th St., N. Y. 
City. 

Managing Editor, William Bruette, 9 East 40th 
st., N v City. 


Business Manager, J. T. Wood, 9 East 40th St., 
N. Y. City. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., 9 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y.; William Bruette, 9 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.; C. A. Reed, 9 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.; H. C. Mallory, 9 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Norwood Johnson, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; George Bird Grinnell, 238 E. 15th St., New 
York, N. 3} 2y Hall. Pinehurst, N. C.; Charles 
MacGordon, Michigan City, Miss. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list otf 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any othef fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


J. T. WOOD, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of September, 1920. 


[Sear] JEANNE VOLLENHOVEN. 


(My commission e¥"ires March 20, 1921.) 
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N. 10 FinestSeoteh WootTennis Socksin white, 
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heather (without feet $3), @ pair e..s2s Ve’ 
N °. 20 ‘Women’s Scotch Wool Stockings, in 
e 


white, white with colored 3.00 
clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair .. 


line Tennis and 
Complete line Golf, Sport equipment. 


porting Sales Co. 





GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY 


in the heaviest rainstorms. The only reliable 

garment for every outdoor requirement. 
Compact, Light, Serviceable 

IT-FITS-THE-POCKET 

FREE catalog of pneumatic goods 

for camp, automobile, hospital, office 

and home requirements. For Sale 

by Sporting Goods Dealers. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 
Athel, Mass. 
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TO LURE THE 
CUNNING WILD FOWL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 609) 


ties almost always circle and come to 
decoys against the wind. Puddle ducks 
come any old way; and decoys should be 
set so as to get them wind-bound when 
they try to make a quick get-away. It 
is surprising how quickly one of them 
will get out of gun-shot range when fav- 
ored by the wind, and how slowly when 
held back by it. 

A harness ring—iron, four inches in 
diameter—with one or two bars of lead 
twisted around it, makes a good anchor, 
for the reason that in picking up, it 
can be easily placed over the head of a 
decoy and will prevent the anchor lines 
from tangling. One or more decoys 
should have a staple driven into the low- 
er part of the breasts, with a long line 
running through it; on one end a heavy 
anchor, the other extending to the blind. 
By this means the decoy can be made to 
swim and dive. In a calm day, also, it 
will put life into the whole flock. This 
is a great help because it is not natural 
for a big bunch of ducks to sit still, 
heads erect, none swimming, none diving, 
none feeding; and passing flocks notice 
it—particularly the wise ones who have 
been under fire many times before, and 
there are veterans in almost every flock 
—but this diving decoy fools them all 
and often spells the difference between 
success and failure. Like everything 
else, it is all in knowing the game. 


S an illustration, I recall an impor- 
tant match I won by head work 
and the use of diving decoys. The 

local shooters in those old days were 
jealous of newcomers, and those hunting 
on this Illinois lake were no exception 
to the rule. They forced me into a match 
with their best man—not that it took 
so very much forcing. I was quite sure 
I could out-gun and out-shoot him, but 
knew he could beat me calling, besides 
being better acquainted with the lay of 
the land—two important items. 

It -was agreed that a duck was a duck; 
all to count alike. He went to the marsh 
after teal or mallard; I, to a pocket 
where for a week I had been watching 
a lot of blackheads—ring-bills—feeding. 

The day was unpleasantly warm and 
still. “You don’t think them ducks will 
work a day like this, do you?” a friend 
of the local man who accompanied me in 
the interest of fair play remarked. They 
didn’t—at least, not in the marsh—but 
two diving decoys fooled the ring-bills. 
They liked that pocket and came back 
to it regardless of calm and sunshine, 
with the result that the local gunner 
wasn’t anywhere when we counted up 
at night. He wasn’t satisfied, but said 
it was worth being beaten to learn that 
trick with swimming and diving decoys. 

Some hunters string ten or a dozen 
decoys on a long line with a heavy anchor. 
These often drift together and tie them- 
selves into all sorts of impossible knots. 
I believe each decoy should have its own 
individual anchor. 

When picking up decoys, the easiest 
and quickest way is for the shooter to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 624) 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


‘HIGH GRADE CORDUROY PANTS 


ACTUAL VALUE $6.50 
SPECIAL PRICE $5.19 


UNION MADE 


Do not compare these pants with ordinary garments 
at this price. DP oneer Corduroy Pants are made of 
excellent quality ‘“‘Merrimack’’ drab corduroy, cut full 
in seat, thigh and knee. Pockets of strongest ma- 
terials and cut extra deep. Seat reinforced with 
strong taping. 
All seams rip-proof. Material will positively not 
As near being cast iron as a woven 
. Wear these gue” ten days; if not found 
as represented, full purchase price refunded. Give 
waist and length measurements when ordering. 
Send money order or cash by re mail, or will 
send C. O. D., postage prepaid. subject to your ex- 
amination. 
Positively the best value ever offered in corduroy 
‘pants at this special price, 


PIONEER TRADING CO. 
396 Broadway Dept. 14 New York City 
We Prepay Postage 


THE IDEAL 


KENNEL RECORD 


PRICE $2.00 
Built on the modern loose leaf system 
—handsomely bound in black seal. Com- 
pact enough to be carried in the vest 
pocket and filled with carefully pre- 
pared blanks that enable the owner to 
immediately register pedigrees’ and 
record stud visits, whelps, sales, win- 
nings, and all minor transactions, Size 
6% x 3 inches. 
Covers will last a lifetime. 
Blanks can be removed or renewed at 
will. 
FREE—SEND $4.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription and we will deliver copy of this 
‘Ideal Kennel Record free of additional 
- cost to any address in the United States 
» or Canada. 


FOREST & STREAM 
(BOOK DEPT.) 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


FOR SALE: §.2;° 5.28 

*class Flemish 
Giants, New Zealand Reds, R. R. 
Belgian Hares, Ferrets, Pigeons, 
Blooded Dogs and Puppies, all 
breeds; Blooded Hogs. 


MOHAWK RABBITRY, Dep. $, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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TRAINING THE PUPPY 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

EEING your request in the last issue 

of ForEST AND STREAM on the sub- 
ject of training the hunting dog, I wiil 
give you my experience, which has ex- 
tended over a period of nearly fifty 
years. I have bred and trained setters 
since 1871. 

My method of training is, first, to get 
the puppy’s confidence and affection. I 
do this by feeding him myself and let- 
ting no one else feed or handle him dur- 
ing the time he is under training. After 
I have gained the confidence and affec- 
tion of the pup, I take him into a room 
by himself so that I can have his entire 
attention, let him get thoroughly familiar 
with the room and his surroundings, 
play with him for a day or two by throw- 
ing him a ball and letting him play with 
it; give him something to eat and then 
return him to his kennel for the rest 
of. the day. 

The pup now knows the room and is 
familiar with his surroundings. After 
playing with him for a while, I call him 
to me and gently but firmly press him to 
the floor and hold him down until he 
ceases to struggle, using the words: 
“down, charge”. As soon as he becomes 
quiet and holds his position without the 
restraint of my hand, I keep him down 
for a while and then use the words: 
“high up”; let him. play around the 
room, feed him and return him to his 
kennel. ,I do this each day until he will 
“down” and “high up” at the word of 
command, 

The next step is to teach him to head 
his food. I place the food before him, 
get a firm hold on his collar and tell 
him to “head”, and hold him until he 
will stand steady, then release my hold 
and tell him to “high on” and let him 
eat it. I repeat this until I can make 
him stand by using the word “head”. 

He has now learned to “down, charge”, 
“high up”, “head”, “high on” at the 
word of command. I now place his food 
before him, tell him to “down, charge”, 
“high up”, “head” and “high on”. I go 
through with this each time he is fed 
until I am convinced he has learned his 
lesson thoroughly and will not forget 
what he has been taught. 

In this way I have trained dogs by 
using the whistle instead of the voice 
and have seldom had to give them a word 
of command. 

Teaching the pup to retrieve is the 
most difficult part of his training. Some 
dogs are natural born retrievers and re- 
quire very little training, while others 
require the patience of Job; some will 
bring a glove or anything you order them 
to fetch, but will often refuse to bring 
in a dead bird. One of the best retriev- 
ers I have ever owned refused to bring 
the first two or three dead birds, al- 
though she would bring anything she 
was told to bring, even to her own pups. 

Most puppies will play with a ball and 
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bring it to you, but as soon as they be- 
come tired of playing with it will refuse 
to do so. Now this is where the patience 
and endurance of the trainer comes in, 
for if he is over harsh and attempts to 
punish the pup, the chances are he will 
frighten him and never make a retriever 
of him. 

Watch the pup closely while he is play- 
ing with the ball, and as soon as he 
shows the least sign of becoming tired, 
stop his lessons for the day; go over his 
lesson each day until you can make him 
bring the ball to you. 

I have forced some dogs to retrieve 
and find they always make the best re- 
trievers ; ‘but, a dog must be of high cour- 
age that will stand forced harfilling. 
Even then it requires a great deal of 
patience and judgment on the part of 
the trainer to keep from breaking his 
spirit and cowering him. 

If you have your pup thoroughly yard- 
broken before starting him in the field, 
and especially if he is well bred and 
shows a lot of bird sense, you will not 
have much trouble breaking him in the 
field; all that it will be required of you 
will be patience and firmness and gentle 
treatment. 

Gro. H. Ross, Virginia. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
| NOTICE in your September issue-a 
description of the Chesapeake Bay dog 
that I cannot help taking exception to. 

The true Chesapeake of the present day 
is not a long-coated dog but an otter 
coat; short, dense under coat with the 
outer or guard coat composed of longer 
and stiffer hair. There are three types 
as regarding coat that may be seen, first, 
the short otter coat dog; second, the 
long, curly coat, and third, the long, 
straight coat. Occasionally a specimen 
is seen that has a very thick, short, 
dense coat, slightly curly and without 
the outer guard coat. This is the hand- 
somest coat ever seen on a dog, abso- 
lutely waterproof. It resembles the fur 
of the musk-rat. Such a dog is owned 
by J. M. Welch of the Welch’s Island 
Game Reserve at Rock Island, III. 

As to color, I have never seen a pure- 
bred that was black or red. They will, 
when crossed with an Irish Setter or Irish 
Water Spaniel, throw nearly all black 
pups, but the pure-bred dog is never a 
black or red. The prevailing colors seen 
among pure-bred stock are the dead grass 
and from a light to a dark brown, with 
occasionally one mixed with the above. 
The light brown and the dead grass are 
the most popular on account of their 
excellent blending qualities in any cover. 

As to the excellence of the breed on 
the Eastern Shore, there are more good 
Chesapeakes owned and bred in the Da- 
kotas, Iowa, and Minnesota than all the 
rest of the United States combined. I 
very much doubt if you could obtain a 
really first class Chesapeake stud in the 
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E. unless it has come from the stock 
b in the above named states. 

_ ‘Bhe origin of the dog is really not 
known. Some stick to the English Otter 
Hound and Labrador Retriever cross; 
others hold to the Newfoundland theory. 
@ne thing is certain—there is a great 
resemblance between the Labrador and 
the Chesapeake. 

Belew are the points of a Chesapeake 
as adopted by the American Chesapeake 
Club: 

Weight—Males, 65 to 75 pounds. 

Females, 55 to 65 pounds. 

Height—Males, 23 to 26 inches. 

Females, 21 to 24 inches. 

@oat—The coat should be thick and 
shert, nowhere over one and one-half 
inches long, with a dense, fine, wooly un- 
dér coat. Hair on face and legs should 
be short and straight, with a tendency 
te wave on the shoulders, neck, back and 
Igins only. The curly coat, or a tendency 
to eurl, is not permissible. 

Golor—Should be as near dead grass 
as possible, varying from a tan to a 
faded brown. The dark brown or liver 
color not permissible; a white spot on 
bréadst or toes allowed. 

GENERAL DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Bark brown, black or liver colored. 

White on any part of the body except 
brdist, belly or spots on feet. 

FPeathering on tail or legs over one 
and three-quarter inches long. 

Bew claws, over-shot, under-shot or 
any deformity. 

€urly coat or tendency to curl all over. 

This article is not. written in a spirit 
of criticism and I trust that Mr. Vickroy 
of Ohio, over whose signature the Sep- 
tember article appeared, will consider it 
in the spirit that it is given. As a 
staunch lover and breeder of the Chesa- 
peake I don’t want any man to think 
that a pure-bred Chesapeake was ever 
black or red. 

Mr. Vickroy’s description of their sa- 
gacity, love, etc., is very conservative, 
as they are without a doubt the greatest 
dog bred today. The above statement 
will probably get me into a big argu- 
ment; if it does I will have plenty of 
hélp, for there are thousands of sports- 
men who will yield to no one in their 
lové and admiration for a Chesapeake. 

A. L. BEVERLY, Iowa. 
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‘These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Only American Bred International Cha 
Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 


SAFE DELIVERY 
This is the Home of the World Famous Int 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ational Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
ion Airedale in the World and a splendid 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 60A, WESTON, NEW 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRI 


Bound Brook 397 


JERSEY, Phone 
ER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 


The Alertness 
é 


Perfect Health 


< ee: (0 “w ge ay 
Alertness, energy, high spirits—all the best of doggy qualities—are devel- 
oped and fostered by rigid adherence to the principle of “A perfect dog diet for 
a dog constitution.” A perfect dog diet is a staple one of SPRATT’S MEAT 


FIBRINE DOG CA varied occasionally by feeds of 


“SPRATT’S RODNIM” 


A granulated Dog Food of great merit containing a large percentage of Meat. 
Write for sample and send 2c stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Lady 
BORN APRIL 25TH, 1913 
DIED MARCH 9TH, 1920 
Energetic, intelligent and faithful in 
the “performance of duty, obedient to her 
master, true to her friends, courteous 
to strangers, tender to childhood. 
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A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, win and ununrilty, 
with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and 7 urine. There is nothing to 


| equal them for distemper, mange, eczema an 
| the difference after a few doses. 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 
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diseases. You will notice 
Newburgh, York 
Ti be Canada 


or . 
A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illustrated), mailed for 
10¢ 


Ten-A-See Farm Kennels 


The Home of 


U. R. FISHEL’S NOTED POINTERS 
“The World’s Best Bird Dogs’”’ 


Breed, rear and train Pointers exclusively. 
Our two hundred highclass shooting dogs, 
brood bitches and puppies are the very 
best and will please the most exacting. 
You will want one this fall, of course, 
so order NOW and not be disappointed as 
the demand for good dogs is greater than 
the supply, Every dog is guaranteed—try 
him and if not perfectly satisfactory re- 
turn him and your money will be re- 
funded. No other kennel makes such a 
liberal guarantee. We know our dogs are 
the best and are not afraid to put them 
to the test. You will eventually buy one 
of our pointers—Why not now? Write 
your wants, please, 

Webster Price, Manager; W. E. Lucas, 
E. G. Merritt, Jr., and assistants, edu- 
eators. Address: 


TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 
8. BARTON LASATER, Prop. 
Box 165C PARIS, TENNESSEE | 





Sportsmen: English Beagles 


Large-size beagles, rabbit hounds, fox hounds, 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds, bird dogs, pet 
and farm dogs, swine, pheasants, rabbits, pigeons, 
mice, etc. We \offer 100 varieties; all stock 
shipped on 10-days’ approval; satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded, Circulars 10c. 


VIOLET HILL KENNELS, York, Pa. 


to all customers 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Is This Worth the Price ? 


Stop your. dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


DOG COLLAR NAME PLATSS 


GUARANTEED FIRST QUALITY’ 
Tu 8s. meee. 3 Stubher 
Bootes werelett ———— 
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img. If youare not 
SEND NO MONEY tectiy satitied we witre. 

turn your money at once, 
Knee Rubber Boots $4.75 Rubber Boot Sock 
Show this wonderful Offer to your 

Write, or mail coupon, as you prefer, 
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EAST BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOU 
44 Armory Bids.» East Boston, Mass. 
Send U. S. Gov't. Hip Rubber Boots, 0.0. D. 

My money back if not satisfied, 
Name... cocesescccvecsescccccs 
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TO LURE THE 
CUNNING WILD-FOWL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 620) 


. kneel in the bow of hi§ skiff with a short 


paddle, and work against the wind, pil- 
ing the decoys behind him as fast as 
gathered. To work down wind, or to try 
to handle the boat with oars, except in 
extreme cases when it is blowing ver, 
hard, is to invite a lot of trouble. 

In setting out, one or two tollers should 
be placed sixty or eighty yards from the 
blind; then each ten yards marked by a 
stake or special decoy, so as to know ex- 
actly where you are at. Fifty, forty, 
thirty, twenty yards—none closer. This 
isn’t so much help to an experienced 
shooter as to a novice who has not yet 
acquired the knack of judging distances 
accurately. It is not much trouble. A 
ball of stout cord with the distances 
marked on it, and a few special decoys, 
or stakes, if the water is shallow, is ail 
that is needed. The more the decoys are 
scattered, the better they will show up 
at a distance, care being taken to keep 
the great body of them between the 
twenty and the forty-yard marks. 

When the ducks begin to work, don’t 
be afraid they are going to bite you; 
they won’t. Let them come. Remember, 
unless you have the distances marked, 
they are farther away than they seem. 


OR marsh shooting, live decoys are 
very good, but a lot of bother, and 
only a few can be taken along; also, 

I believe wooden decoys with a caller 
are just as good. 

If live decoys are used, a buckskin 
harness should be made for each, with 
a swivel attached to the lower part for 
the anchor line. They should not be 
worked too hard, and must be given 
plenty of opportunity to rest and dry out. 

If ducks fail to work to a good layout, 
investigate; something is wrong, either 
with the blind or the decoys; the latter 
may be badly set, or else constant shoot- 
ing has burned the place out. If this 
last is the case, move. If not, and there 
are birds in the country, wait. It’s no 
use trying to force things by sending a 
boat to make the ducks fly; such work 
will do more harm than good. I know, 
for I have tried it many times. 

In conclusion: Be patient. Don’t do a 
lot of needless moving around. Be a 
close observer of winds and tides. If in 
a duck country, remember also that the 
ducks will move sometime during the 
day. Keep working your caller; then 
when they do begin to fly, they will come 
for it and your waiting will be rewarded. 
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